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. Five Thousand Poems. 


THERE have been collected in a cluster nearly five thou- 
sand big and little American poems—all that diligent and 
fong-continued research could lay hands on! The author 
of ‘Old Grimes is Dead’ commenced it, more than fifty 
years ago ; then the cluster was passed on and accumulated 
by C. F. Harris ; then further passed on and added to by the 
late Senator Anthony, from whom the whole collection has 
been bequeathed to Brown University. A catalogue (such 
as it is) has been made and published of these five thousand 
poems—and is probably the most curious and suggestive 
part of the whole affair. At any rate it has led me to some 
abstract reflections like the following. 

I should like, for myself, to put on record my devout ac- 
knowledgment, not only of the great masterpieces of the 
past, but of the benefit of a// poets, past and present, and of 
all poetic utterance—in its entirety the dominant moral 
factor of humanity’s progress. In view of that progress and 
of evolution, the religious and esthetic elements, the distinc- 
tive and most important of any, seem to me more indebted 
to poetry than to all other means and influences combined. 
In a very profound sense religion zs the poetry of humanity. 
Then the points of union and rapport among all the poems 
and poets of the world, however wide their separations of 
time and place and theme, are much more numerous and 
weighty than the points of contrast. Without relation as 
they may seem at first sight, the whole earth’s poets and 
poetry—en masse—the Oriental, the Greek, and what there 
is of Roman—the oldest myths—the interminable ballad- 
romances of the Middle Ages—the hymns and psalms of 
worship—the epics, plays, swarms of lyrics of the British 
Islands, or the Teutonic old or new—or modern French— 
or what there is in America, Bryant’s, for instance, or Whit- 
tier’s or Longfellow’s—the verse of all tongues and ages, 
all forms, all subjects from primitive times to our own day 

inclusive—really combine in one aggregate and electric 
globe or universe, with all its numberless parts and radia- 
tions, held together by a common centre or vertebre. To 
repeat it, all poetry thus has (to the point of view comprehen- 
sive enough) more features of resemblance than difference, 
and becomes essentially, like the planetary globe itself, com- 
pact and orbic and whole. Even ‘science has sometimes to 
vail or bow her majestic head to her imaginative sister. 
That there should be a good deal of waste land and many 
sterile spots is doubtless an inherent necessity of the case— 
perhaps that the greater part of the rondure should be waste 
{at least until brought out, discovered). Nature seems to 
sow countless seeds—makes incessant crude attempts— 
thankful to get now and then, even at rare and long intervals, 
something approximately good. 

Wat WHITMAN. 





Mr. WHITMAN came to town on Wednesday afternoon of this 
week, and went to the Westminster Hotel. On the evening of the 
following day, after the delivery of his Lincoln lecture, he was ‘ At 
Home’ there to his friends. 
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The Bible as Literature. 


THAT genial little book, ‘ A Layman’s Study of the English 
Bible,’ lays stress, in its opening chapter, on ‘ The Bible as an 
English Classic.’ Perhaps nothing so much as this single 
phrase, familiar already, but hardly in danger of being too 
much emphasized, attests the genuineness of literary quali- 
ty in this collection of ancient writings. There is reality in 
what can pass from tongue to tongue, from language to lan- 
guage, without vital loss. Something is lacking in any ver- 
sion, it is true—a flavor, an aroma;—but the substance is 
there still, Much is due to Luther, much to Tyndale and 
his followers; but they could not, by translation, impart a 
literary virtue wanting in their original. The Bible is an 
English classic, and a German classic, most of all because it 
was first a masterpiece in Hebrew and in Greek. That it is 
more than a literary monument does not make it less of a 
literary monument. Whatever else it is, it is the deposit of 
a nation’s richest and ripest thought, its finest perception, 
deepest philosophy, most vivid imagination, delicate sym- 
pathy, chastened sorrow and exalted hope, for a thousand 
years. . 

How much more there was of Hebrew literature than has 
come down to us, we do not know; nor need we greatly care 
to know. Such is the catholicity shown in the collection, 
that all the great departments and styles of composition are 
represented in it, which we have reason to think were culti- 
vated in Palestine. Story, biography and history, ethics and 
speculative discussion, poetry—lyric, didactic, dramatic,— 
the fiery imperatives of the preacher and his anxious plead- 
ings, the awful warnings and the sublime promises of the 
seer,—these, in their individual distinctness and in the natu- 


‘ralness of their combinations, form a literary group more 


remarkable than any cluster of writings which the hand of 
man has ever gathered into one. The thread connecting 
them is visible enough from other points of view; here their 
variety and range strike the eye. We hardly miss what is 
wanting. If the epic scarcely appears, except in fragments, 
these fragments are majestic; and the more picturesque 
qualities of the epic appear in the narrative prose. When 
we read the compositions which hang like fringes upon our 
Testaments, even the best of the Judaeo-Grecian work and 
most of all the legendary gospels and epistles hint to us how 
little we have lost in not possessing a more abundant stock, 
and assure us that we have what may well lay claim to 
be the choicest work of Hebrew minds. How choice it is, 
those only know who, in maturity, have somehow divested 
themselves of the shell of custom, and touched it with minds 
at once fresh to perceive, and trained to judge. The dig- 
nity of Creation, the masterly simplicity of Joseph’s story, 
the delicate touch of David, the wrestlings of Job, the 
clearsightedness and intensity of Isaiah, the unaffected 
and unassuming directness and truthful air of the gospels, 
the fervid and sustained argument of Paul, the profound 
insight of John—we may look far to find their match. 
This means that gifted men were the authors. Some of 
them we know, and some, wielding splendid powers, live 
only in their books. But as ‘Homer’ did not cease to be 
read when men began to question whether Homer ever 
lived, so we do not tear out the epistle to the Hebrews be- 
cause we do not know who wrote it, nor for a like reason 
look on unmoved at the painful gropings of Job, nor lose 
our keen delight in the pastoral beauty and delicate virtue 
of the Song of Songs ; nor does an exilic ‘Unknown’ seem 
unfit to be joined in thought with the great prophet of As- 
syrian times, nor late editorial touches make the mighty 
statesmanship of Moses seem less worth our while to read of. 
There were varieties of gifts. As in all literatures, there 
were men who could create, and men who could only gather 
and arrange; but whether in the grander or the humbler 
service, they were the true 701ytai—makers of a literature, 
and thus not only the exponents, but also the fashioners 
of the character and the principles of a nation and a king- 
dom. 


























The message of this literature is of deeper meaning than 
speaks through any other, not its child. Therefore some, 
prizing the message, have been unmindful of the melody in 
the voices that uttered it. And, no doubt, such lofty matters 
would have had staying and transforming power, if they had 
been only stammered out, or cried in strident tones. But 
they would not have had such charm for music- -loving ears ; 
and thus, even speaking as utilitarians do, would have had 
less effect upon the world. For, as from revival hymn to 
mass and symphony, each touching the heart which circum- 
stance or training has taught to listen, music commands 
men, so literature, be it nursery tale, romance, epic or drama, 
lives by the fit joining of its words. Great truths are in 
some sense disclosed to men, made common property and a 
continuous inheritance, when they are expressed in forms of 
language suited to them. What if more than this were 
true? What if mere statements of thought in cool, precise 
terms—what if even affectionate utterances of heavenly love 
might, by monotony, prove insufficient to give men any right 
notion of truths which a literature may more adequately 
represent‘and enshrine? What if the close relation of these 
messages to human life made it needful that they take on 
the living forms in which high human thinking clothes itself ? 
We may go farther yet, and see the stamp of sacredness im- 
printed on all the modes of literary expression which man 
can cultivate, by the use of many literary forms for the most 
exalted truths which man can conceive. Thus—not to 
sermonize—one may frame some answer to the religionist 
who thinks his revelation less divine if human genius has 
transmitted it to him. He has not read, yet, down to the 
bottom of the sacred page. 

Still less, however, does the Hebrew literature speak out 
its full contents to those to whom form is all, gracefulness 
more than ethics, grandeur of conception less worthy than 
beauty in the execution, Cabanel as great an artist as 
Michel Angelo, and a well-wrought Aphrodite as noble as a 
Madonna with the Child. To these the solemn themes and 
the lofty flights of psalmist, prophet and apostle are a dis- 
turbance—mere vitiating eccentricities. I have in mind a 
recent English writer on the humanities, whose words do 
not lack the fascination lent by glowing zeal for the culture 
of Athens and of Rome, but who has not learned the lesson 
the Coleridges might have taught him, and decries, with 
pagan impatience, a literature to which the divine is too 
real to be an ornament. This is sad perverseness. 

‘But by mine eyes and by mine ears I swear, 

I will be deafer than the blue-eyed cat, 

And thrice as blind as any noonday owl, 

To holy virgins in their ecstacies, 

Henceforward.’ 

‘ Deafer,’ said the blameless King, 

‘ Gawain, and blinder unto holy things 

Hope not to make thyself by idle vows, 

Being too blind to have desire to see.’ 

FRANCIS Brown. 


Reviews 
Stevenson’s ‘‘ Merry Men.” * 

PEOPLE who mourn over the intellectual degeneracy of 
this age and deplore the decrepitude of the times are liable 
at any moment to be rudely shaken out of their illusions 
and confronted with the indignant truth. Just as the ‘ twi- 
light of the poets ’—and of the novelists—seemed at hand, 
and a spindling intellectualism or a feeble photography of 
feeble folk indicated the inevitable night, lo! inexhaustible 
nature reasserts herself, ‘’scats!’ the romancing manikins 
with a flash of derision, and re-erects the sovereignty of 
genius and the power of human originality. Delivered over 
hand and foot as we were to the romancing metaphysicians 
or to the vulgar versatility of the genus tin-type (a/ias 
Realism), we seemed on the brink of a hopeless intellectual 


“eT! The Merry Men, and Other Tales and Fables. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Cloth, $x; paper, 35 cts. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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decline from which all elements of freshness had departed. 
The outlook over the novelistic field was autumnal, and one 
saw little but withered leaves or blighted fruit scudding be- 
fore the wind. But how wonderfully, sometimes, when an 
old lemon-tree is about to yellow and expire, there peeps up 
from its rotting base a cleaving shoot—at first diminutive, 
delicate, audacious withal; then bolder, larger, greener ; 
then vivid with the expiring life of the old trunk; then 
brilliant with leaf and sap and running juices; lastly, 
crowned with lemon-stars and golden sacs stored with the 
hidden genius of the plant! Miracle of miracles! A reno- 
vation has taken place, and the honor of the race has been 
saved. 

So, one cannot help thinking, on reading this remarkable 
volume of short stories by Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, a 
Scotchman who reminds us strongly of both Poe and Haw- 
thorne without being either. It is in such directions that 
one must look for the complete restoration of the spiritual 
potency of the race—to Scotland, to Ireland, to America, to 
Australia, rather than to the over-mellowed soil of England. 
Mr. Stevenson is a young Scotchman whose power over 
language is a genuine phenomenon. Strongly imaginative, 
he has a gift of realism which brings before you a scene in 
the heart as powerfully as‘a physical landscape. In one of 
these stories—‘ Markheim ’—we have an incarnation of con- 
science so terrible that one cannot read it without a shudder ; 
it is dislodged from its owner and environed with such liv- 
ing and livid hues that we start back as from our double. 
In another—‘ The Merry Men’—a tale of exquisite beauty 
founded on experiences of the sea, wreck, suffering, 
and insanity in Western Scotland—a crime that has 
been perpetrated is so inwrought and _ interpenetrated 
with the howling and dashing of the Merry Men (as the 
breakers around Aross are called), that the sea becomes 
a mighty Existence, as it is in the Odyssey, and looms 
before the reader a Nemesis with human attributes. 
In ‘Olalla,’ the finest of all, we have Spanish grace and 
guile, the decay of an ancient house, as superbly rendered 
as in ‘The Fall of the House of Usher.” We meet in Rus- 
kin alone a similar aptitude for description ; and along with 
this goes a wondrous power of winding into the entrails of a 
subject, slipping betwixt its closest grooves, laying bare its 
most delicate anatomies, peeping and peering into its skele- 
ton-closets and hidden crannies, which, it is safe to say, no 
contemporary writer possesses. And where is French ge- 
nius more idiomatically rendered than in ‘The Treasure 
of Franchard’? Thackeray said that the very eyes of 
French women flashed idiom. Mr. Stevenson has caught 
this flash and embodied it in the singular forms of Dr. Des- 
prez and Jean- Marie. ‘Thrawn Janet’ is Scotch to the 
core, and ‘ Will o’ the Mill’ is a singularly lovely and touch- 
ing ‘arabesque.’ Stevenson has evidently been influenced 
by Poe, and by Hoffmann, too—who is not who meddles 
with the supernatural ? But this influence is not imitation : 
it is affinity. Into two souls born by chance into the world 
a flicker of the Supernatural drops at the start: whence it 
comes, who knows?’ It slumbers, nestles, becomes slowly 
phosphorescent, till one day it glows and lightens : it trans- 
forms itself into a poem or a tale: it ‘becomes’ ‘The Mer- 
ry Men’ or the ‘ Valley of Many-Colored Grass.’ 


Capt. Samuels’s Life At Sea.* 

SinDBaD the Sailor is in danger of losing his laurels. 
Certainly never was a more fascinating narrative written by 
Arab or Yankee than the one before us. Historians revel 
in the seventy-odd volumes of the Hakluyt Society’s publi- 
cations, and find in them romance colored with fact. Nine- 
teenth Century readers take delight in sober records like 
these, in which facts are colored with romance. ‘Two 
Years before the Mast’ once made an epoch in nautical 
reading: ‘ From the Forecastle to the Cabin’ will, we pre- 


Illustrated. 


* From the Forecastle to y= Same, By Capt. Samuel Samuels. 
1.50. New York: Harper & B: 
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dict, make another. Capt. Samuels, the author of this de- 
lightful book, is a nautical celebrity of no mean magnitude, 
celebrated not only for his capital record on the ever-famous 
clipper ship Dreadnought, but also as sailor of the Daunt- 
Jess in the recent ocean yacht-race with the Coronet. So 
long as America can produce such ‘tars’ as he—so intelli- 
gent, indomitable, and full of resource—there is no dan- 

ger of her becoming permanently, whatever may be the case 

now, the laughing-stock of the sailing nations. His book 

is one protest more against the absurd navigation legislation 

that for twenty years has disgraced this nation : it is one evi- 

dence more of what America can do when she goes seriously 

to work to produce a sailor. Without style, in the ordinary 

‘sense, its record of the plain facts of its author’s life is 

‘stranger than fiction, more full of adventure and romance 

than Clark Russell or Maryatt. The Bishop of New York, 

who prefaces the book with an introductory note, says truly 

that it has not a dull line in it. Beginning with the run- 

away experiences of a madcap boy, eleven or twelve years 

of age, it carries us through the incredible hardships of his 

early career, in which bucking and gagging, desertion, the 

Cat-o'-nine-tails, mutiny, drugging, ‘ Shanghai-ing,’ lawless 

imprisonment, and murder were incidents that occurred, 

one or all, on nearly every voyage. Gradually, by virtue of 
a strong intelligence and a fine address, the boy worked his 

way up from these abysses of suffering to be coxswain of the 
‘captain’s gig, then mate, and then chief officer; and finally, 
at twenty-one, found himself married, the father of a family, 
and captain of an East Indiaman bound for Batavia. The 
encounters with pirates and cannibals, the hair-breadth 
escapes from the clutches of jealous Spice Islanders, the 
-conflicts with mutinous crews, the adventures at Constan- 
tinople, where the captain helped a lovely victim of one 
of the Pashas to escape from the harem, the murderous 
-onslaughts of banditti in Italy and the Mediterranean, and 
the terrible storms met and outlived on the Indian Ocean, 
the Black Sea, and the freezing Atlantic—all this, and much 
more, is told with a vivacity and naiveté that put one under 
a spell and compel him to listen as the bridegroom had to 
disten to the Ancient Mariner. 

All through the book, too, runs an admirable moral, ad- 
dressed more particularly to younger readers. Such per- 
sons, if afflicted with a desire to imitate the captain’s ex- 
ample and run away to sea in search of sensations, are apt, 
after reading this book, to think twice before they leap. 
In fact the book, while captivating the imagination and 
enthralling the mind, is the best of deterrents to an 
-over-lively ambition longing for the sea. The vividness of 
dts unimaginative pages brings before such a person's eye 
better than ‘The Wreck of the Hesperus’ or ‘ The Wreck of 
the Grosvenor’ the perils and terrors, the hardships and 
the horrors of that treacherous element. 





The Mother of Methodism.* 

THE thirteenth volume in the Famous Women Series is 
devoted to Susanna Wesley, the mother of the founders of 
Methodism. It was fitting that one of these volumes should 
be given to Mrs. Wesley, though she was not a great or a 
remarkable woman. Her life was one of earnestness and 
‘deep religious conviction, of quiet influence and womanly 
power. On her sons she impressed her own nature, and 
they looked up to her, even after they became famous, with 
‘trust and reverence. The story of her life is well told, but 
not from the standpoint of a devout admirer. Although 
‘the author is a descendant of Mrs. Wesley, she does not 
write of her ‘ from a sectarian nor even from an eminently 
religious point of view.’ Justice has been done to her 
‘virtues, however, and her character is faithfully por- 
‘trayed. Mrs. Wesley was the twenty-fifth child of her 
parents, and was born in 1669. One of the most inter- 
esting things about her life is her account, in a letter to 


*Susanna Wesley. By Eliza Clarke. $1.00. (Famous Women Series.) Boston: 
fRoberts Brothers. 
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John, written in 1732, of how she brought up her children. 
She says that when they had turned a year old (and some 
before) they were taught to fear the rod and to cry softly. 
Again, she says: ‘In order to form the minds of children, 
the first thing to be done is to conquer their will and bring 


them to an obedient temper.’ In the year 1710, when 
Samuel Wesley was in London for many months, and his 
pulpit at Epworth was being supplied by a curate, Mrs. 
Wesley began to hold meetings in her house on Sunday 
evenings. She read a sermon and expounded the Bible. 
The people came to hear her, the house was crowded, and 
the curate made complaint. She wrote a defence to her 
husband, which shows the individuality and the noble pur- 
pose of the woman. She wrote: ‘It is plain in fact that 
this one thing has brought more people to church than ever 
anything did in so shortatime. Weused not to have above 
twenty or twenty-five at evening service, whereas we now 
have between two and three hundred.’ Concerning the ob- 
jects of her gatherings she wrote: ‘ We banish all temporal 
concerns from-our society ; none is suffered to mingle any 
discourse about them with our reading or singing ; we keep 
close to the business of the day, and as soon as it is over 
they all go home. And where is the harm of this?’ Here 
seems to be the germ of Methodism. After reading this bi- 
ography one needs no longer to inquire where the Wesleys 
found the motives which led them to begin at Oxford their 
work of religions revival. In the Epworth rectory, at the 
knees of their mother, and from the letters she wrote them, 
came the germ of their future teaching and influence. In 
these pages the story of her life is well told, in a manner 
sufficiently appreciative, and in a style clear and interesting. 
Even if the word ‘famous’ does not quite apply to Mrs. 
Wesley, we are glad to have this account of her life. 





William Henry Channing.* 

THE favorite nephew and the biographer of William El- 
lery Channing has now had his own biography written. He 
had the same lofty spiritual insight, and the same eager 
enthusiasm in behalf of humanity which characterized his 
uncle ; but he had less of balance, gravity and wisdom. He 
was first of all a visionary and enthusiast, full of new proj- 
ects, but without the capacity for realizing them in actual 
performance. He had no staying powers, and though a 
preacher of remarkable gifts, did not retain his connection 
with any church beyond a few years. His splendid projects 
came to naught almost before they were fully conceived. 
During the Civil War he did splendid service in Washing- 
ton as the pastor of the Unitarian Church, as the Chaplain 
of the House of Representatives, and as a leader in the 
work of the Sanitary Commission ; but that was almost the 
only occasion during his whole life when he concentrated 
his energies and accomplished any definite result. For the 
most part his life was a long and brilliant vision, unrealized 
in any form helpful to his fellows. He was a man born for 
a saint, and in countries where saintship is a profession he 
would have been canonized as soon as he was in his grave. 
Though his memory lingers in the minds of those who knew 
him as a bright vision of a sweet and holy life, he left be- 
hind him no literary work or reformatory accomplishment 
of an abiding interest. His life was spent amidst dreams 
and projects, and his biography impresses the reader with 
a sense of incompleteness and failure. Great gifts pro- 
duced but few results, and vast projects ended in paper 
programmes for reforming the world at a stroke. 

In this biography the man is brought before us as dis- 
tinctly as was possible, and we are made to feel the earnest- 
ness and the perfect confidence of his trust in spiritual 
realities. His letters help us to realize the sublime confi- 
dence he had in religious truth, and how inspiring he was 
as a preacher of a spirituality the most pure and ideal. Mr. 
Frothingham has dealt most kindly and sympathetically 


* Memoir of William Henry Channing. By Octavius Brooks Frothingham. $2.00. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. f 
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with one whose manner of thought was in so much unlike 
his own. He has permitted his subject to speak for himself 
far oftener than in his other biographies ; but there seemed 
to be no other way in which to bring W. H. Channing 
clearly before his readers. He has suppressed himself in 
an unusual degree in this biography, but to the improve- 
ment of the picture he attempts to sketch of his friend. On 
the whole that picture is one of much interest and value, 
and all the more so because the man it portrays is not of 
the usual American type. A prophet such as Channing was, 
though a visionary and enthusiast, deserves to be honored 
and accepted. 





Jevons’s ‘‘ History of Greek Literature.”* 

THE prevailing scientific tendency of the present day is 
to study every product of man’s activity from the standpoint 
of development, or evolution. Imbued with this spirit of the 
age, Mr. Jevons set about writing a history of Greek litera- 
ture. Perhaps he has a love of literature for its own sake; 
but if so the fact is not evident from his book. He treats a 
literature, in some respects the most perfect and the most 
inspiring in existence, rather as illustrating a general law of 
literary development than as the vital product of a nation’s 
intellectual life. His work is divided into two parts, poetry 
and prose. In the first division epic, lyric and dramatic 
poetry are separately treated ; the second is devoted to his- 
tory, oratory and philosophy. For the special student of 
any branch of literature, this arrangement is not without 
advantage ; but in the case of most readers it will greatly 
increase the difficulty of obtaining a clear conception of 
Greek literature either as a whole or for any given period. 
Cicero’s remark about the liberal arts, that they all have a 
common bond, applies equally well to literature: its various 
departments, though not always developed contemporane- 
ously, have an intimate connection, which is violated by any 
such treatment as that of our author. But if he planned a 
manual of Greek literature from the purely historical stand- 
point, why has he stopped short of the end? A period of 
decline is often as instructive, if treated philosophically, as 
one of development. Why is nothing said of Polybius and 
Plutarch, Lucian and the Alexandrian writers ? 

Mr. Jevons has apparently been unable to interest him- 
self to an equal degree in different writings of the same rank. 
The discussion of the Iliad and Odyssy, for the unity and 
Homeric authorship of which he presents a strong argument, 
is excellent.. The special chapters on Herodotus, Thucyd- 
ides and the great tragedians are also good, showing care- 
ful work and some appreciation. But the perfunctory 
manner is painfully apparent in the portion of a chapter 
devoted to Plato, who is dismissed in half the number of 
pages given to Demosthenes. The style is often concise 
and vigorous, at times labored, and not infrequently careless 
both in the use of words and in construction. We have 
noted several typographical errors, and a few mistakes that 
can hardly be charged to the printer. Nevertheless, with 
all its shortcomings, Mr. Jevons’s book will be preferred by 
many to the somewhat pedantic work of Mahaffy ; although 
it will not take so high a rank as Cruthwell’s ‘ History of 
Roman Literature,’ which it was intended to accompany as 
acompanion volume. The field is still open. Who will 
give us a handbook of Greek literature worthy of the theme, 
which with philosophic grasp of principles of development 
shall unite a delicate literary appreciation, genial yet judi- 
cious criticism, and an attractive method of presentation ? 
—which shall help us to enter into the spirit and know the 
value of Greek literature, without overwhelming us with a 
multitude of interesting yet unimportant details ? 





Mr. John Addison Porter proposes to publish in Washington a 
non-partisan magazine of politics and literature, to be known as 
The Young Men's National Review. 


TA sy of Greek Literature, from the Earliest Period to the Death of Demos- 
thenes. By Frank Byron Jevons. $2.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Blackmore’s ‘‘ Springhaven.” * 

Ir the movement of ‘Springhaven’ is somewhat languid, 
there is evidence from the first of excitement in the plot, the 
scene being laid at the time of the Napoleonic wars, and the: 
local interest being secured by the combination of romance 
with Napoleon’s project and attempt to invade England. To- 
wards the end catastrophes enough are heaped up to have 
hotly furnished forth the pages of half a dozen hysterical’ 
books of fiction, while the historic background gives breadth 
of canvas and depth of tone to what otherwise might seem. 
quite too dark and bloody a subject for the realism of to- 
day. But in spite of the horrors and the grandeurs, the ac- 
cumulation of villains, murders, suicides, treachery, horrible- 
accidental deaths, Napoleonic ambition, Nelsonic intellect,. 
and combination of magnificent history with stirring ro- 
mance, the dreamy atmosphere of ‘Lorna Doone’ seems to 
float over the whole, and gives a strange quiet unreality to- 
all that is stupendous in event. One readsthe terrible story 
quite unmoved ; it is like dreaming of treachery and mur- 
der: the impression is very real, very strong, for the mo- 
ment, and yet you are always conscious that you will wake: 
up before long to find that it was only a murder in a book. 
Neither Napoleon nor Nelson stands out in any more vivid" 
relief in our minds because of this story, and there is never 
a sense that these characters in the drama were really his- 
torical characters. The most enjoyable parts of the tremen- 
dous story are enjoyable for the same reasons that the 
author’s quieter work was enjoyable. There is a delicate, 
subtle skill in the slow development of character, a charm in 
the silent landscape (which always seems one of the person- 
ages in Blackmore’s novels), a keenness in the fine underly- 
ing humor, which is still, in ‘Springhaven’ as in ‘ Lorna 
Doone,’ better than all the elaborate subterranean founda- 
tions for a plot, and the grand display of rhetorical fireworks 
on the top. For a stirring novel it moves too slowly ; fora 
thoughtful one, there is too much of pyrotechnics. One 
reads it after all, not for the plot, not for the history, but 
for the ‘bits ’—the dainty, thoughtful, subtle little studies, 
scattered here and there through the melodrama. Even in 
the case of the artists who have illustrated the story, no less 
distinguished than Barnard and Parsons, the lovely pictures. 
are better than the blood-and-thunder ones. 





A Dozen Medical Books.+ 


DURING the past few years, numerous monographs have ap- 
peared from time to time portraying the evil consequences upon 
the brain of long continued loss of sleep; among the most recent is. 
the little book with the attractive title of ‘Brain Rest’(1). It has. 
at least the merit of originality, especially in the plan of treatment 
an. In brief terms, loss of sleep may be caused by cerebral 

yperemia or its opposite condition of anemia. For the relief of 
the former, the condition most frequently met with, the author has. 
invented an instrument which he calls the ‘carotid truss,’ and 
which, by producing pressure upon the corotid arteries, diminishes. 
the blood-supply to the brain. Of course this instrument can only 
be applied by a competent physician, and the patient should never 
be left alone while it is in position. During the compression by 
the truss, the electric current is applied to the sympathetic and: 
pneumogastric nerves. For the opposite condition, Dr. Corning: 
relies mainly upon internal remedies, baths, etc. The author writes. 
with the earnestness of an enthusiast, his style is attractive and 
forcible, and the reader cannot fail to become interested in the 
numerous causes so common in every-day life, which serve to brin 
about the condition which calls for ‘Brain Rest.’ Another work. 
on the same subject is ‘Insomnia and other Disorders of Sleep.’ 
(2.) In addition to the several causes of wakefulness and their 
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treatment, several chapters are devoted to the consideration of 
dreams, somnambulism and hypnotism, or artificial somnambu- 
lism, in which wonderful cases are related, which will be found 
extremely interesting reading. 

‘The Blot Upon the Brain ’(3) is merely a poetical term for cer- 
tain morbid or pathological changes that have taken place in the 
cerebral substance, and which manifest themselves by illusions or 
hallucinations. The author's definition of illusion and hallucina- 
tion is, perhaps, the best we have seen : the former is‘ an erroneous 
interpretation of a real sensation ;’ the latter, ‘a perception that has 
no object.’ The historical portion of the volume is of special in- 
terest. The eccentricities or peculiarities of certain personages 
who played important v6/es in the events of several centuries ago 
were caused, he tells us, by hallucinations, and even the cruelties 
practised by the debased Roman Emperors are attributed to moral 
insanity. In the scientific papers the author has endeavored to 
avoid technical terms, and they are so clearly written that the gen- 
eral reader will have no difficulty in following them. Paper IX., 
on unconscious cerebration, and XI., on left-handedness and right- 
handedness, we particularly commend.——Since King James’s fa- 
mous ‘Counterblast to Tobacco,’ we doubt if anything has ap- 
— so vehement in its opposition to the use of the weed in any 

orm as ‘ The Tobacco Problem’ (4). Tobacco has sucha hold upon 

the present generation the world over, we may say, that we doubt 
if anything can be now done to lessen its use, unless it be, perhaps, 
— enactment prohibiting smoking by boys under eighteen years 
of age. Within the last thirty or forty years snuff-taking and chew- 
ing have almost disappeared, the former we may say entirely, while 
the latter is confined to the rural districts in the South and West. 
That the smoker becomes selfish and loses consideration for the 
comfort of others, is apparent to any one who will look around for 
a moment, in our public places—hotel corridors, theatres, prome- 
nades, etc.—where nervous, delicate, sensitive women are compelled 
to inhale the fumes from pipes and cigars, and are made actually 
ill thereby. Regarding its injurious effects upon the mind and body, 
the author quotes eminent medical authorities, and we must admit 
that the picture is not overdrawn. The author proposes no remedy 
and indeed we fear there is none, unless it be in the public sym- 
pathy which may arise from anexpression of disapproval, by those 
of her own sex, whenever smoking is indulged in in their presence. 
In this way, it may, in course of time, come to be generally regard- 
ed as ungentlemanly to smoke in the presence of ladies. 

Until within a comparatively recent period it was thought that 
there was no hope of recovery from the opium habit; but of late 
years excellent institutions have been provided through private 
enterprise for this class of unfortunates, and the success that has at- 
tended watchful treatment has been very satisfactory. The author of 
‘The Treatment of Opium Addiction ’ (5) informs us that ‘ repeated 
experience warrants the assertion that every case of opium addic- 
tion, free from organic disease and in which there is an earnest 
desire to recover, be the extent and duration what it may, admits 
of prompt and positive relief.‘ Household Remedies’ (6) is 
not, as its title implies, a book of formulas, by the aid of which 
one is supposed to become his own physician and thus save doc- 
tors’ bills. The chief, and we may say the only, merit the book 
has, is its advocacy of fresh air, diet and exercise. The author 
betrays an extraordinary ignorance of pathology and etiology, 
which to the unprofessional reader can ry A be misleading.—— 
Dr. Duhring, in his ‘ Epitome of Diseases of the Skin’ (7) has given 
us a most excellent manual, valuable alike to the student and the 
busy practitioner. Every known form of skin disease is described, 
and the proper treatment recommended.—‘ Medicine of the 
Future’ (8) is a paper which the late Dr. Flint had prepared to 
read, by invitation, before the British Medical Association. It is a 
scholarly production, and worthy of the great teacher. Dr. Flint 
gives a brief retrospect of the science of medicine fifty years ago, 
at which time he was engaged in practice himself. He then enters 
into speculations as to the progress that medicine will have made 
by the year 1936. The book well repays ayo § 

One contemplating a visit to Carlsbad will find in ‘Carlsbad and 
its Environs’ (9) all the information the traveller requires, both for 
the route and after arriving. Part II. is a ‘Medical Treatise’ on 
the waters of the numerous springs, and how to use them. It is 
better, however, for the invalid going thither for the purpose of 
taking the waters to consult one of the local physicians, rather 
than to rely upon guide-books.——In ‘ Alpine Winter in its Medical 
Aspects’ (10) Dr. Wise gives a most interesting account of the 
various health resorts in the mountains of Switzerland. Within 
the past fifteen or twenty years the medical profession have learned 
that consumption may be cured by residence in a cold dry rarefied 
air, with plenty of sunshine and protection from winds. Many 


physicians, believing that the disease requires a warm, uniform or 
equable climate, send invalids to the South, the West India 
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Islands, or Italy or Southern France. Few recover; life seems 
only slightly lengthened out. The places referred to by Dr. Wise 
are at an elevation above the sea of from 4,000 to 6,000 feet; the 
air is cool, dry, crisp, stimulating, free from dust ; in addition, there 
are excellent hotels ; and concerts and theatrical performances are 
provided for the patients, while for out-of-door amusement there is 
skating, sleighing and tobogganing. In fact, everything is done 
to provide recreation for the invalid, compelled to leave home and 
friends. The book will be found of special value to the practising 
physician. 

‘ Homeeopathy ’ (11) is an address by Dr. V. Y. Bowditch, of Bos- 
ton, a member of what is recognized as the regular or old school 
of medicine, before a Homceopathic medical society. The author 
answers a series of questions propounded by the society, with 
strong arguments, at least, in favor of his own school. The dif- 
ferences of opinion which exist between the two schools can never 
be settled by discussion. Is it not rather unfair to ask these gen- 
tlemen to give up their name of Homceopath, the flag under which 
they have struggled so many years, merely to obtain admission into 
the societies: of the old school? We would suggest to our New 
England friends to adopt the plan of New York—recognize these 
gentlemen as physicians by consulting with them; call them in 
when your patients desire it, and go to them when their own pa- 
tients wish it. In this way only do we believe the vexed question 
can be amicably settled.——M. Pasteur’s methods have been so 
frequently described and discussed in the daily papers, that the 
reading public must be fairly well informed concerning them. Dr. 
Dolan’s ‘ Hydrophobia’ is a careful résumé of the whole subject 
(12). He asserts that Pasteur, as yet, has proved nothing; and 
his conclusions are, that ‘ we consider we have good grounds then 
to question M. Pasteur’s data, and to ask for further evidence, and 
a rigid scrutiny by an independent commission.’ 





Recent Fiction. 

A COLLECTION of picturesque and striking little sketches, with 
the title ‘Crowded Out,’ written over the pen-name of ‘Seranus,’ 
comes from the Evening Journal Office at Ottawa, Canada. It is 
quite a remarkable little book in its way, and its way is an ad- 
mirable one. The local Canadian color has evidently been studied 
and reproduced by the author com amore; and there is at the 
same time in these very short stories such a mingling of originality 
and plot with grace of treatment and style as marks an author at 
once cosmopolitan in knowledge of human nature and clever in 
catching the individual characteristics of special places and people. 
One hardly knows which element predominates—the picturesque, 
the humorous, the imaginative, or he realistic; but the blending of 
so many traits has made a book deserving of more than casual 
notice.——‘A BOSTON GIRL’S AMBITIONS,’ by Virginia F. Town- 
send (Lee & Shepard), is rather better than most of the novels of 
its author. It is sufficiently sentimental and high-flown, but not 
more unreal than is to be expected from the school to which Miss 
Townsend belongs. Those who know little about life may accept 
it with confidence, but its untruthfulness must torment any one 
who knows what life is and the value of its realities. The story 
has enough of adventure and pathos to give it interest, and its 
moral was meant to be good. 





A YEAR or two ago we read with ~~ pleasure a story called 
‘ Lil Lorimer,’ by a lady who has half translated her first name, 
‘ Theodora,’ into ‘ Theo Gift’ for a nom de plume. Now it comes 
to us again, from the Appletons, in a paper-covered edition, and 
we have re-perused it with undiminished enjoyment. The author 
egg the art of story-telling to an unusual degree. We have 

ere plot, originality, picturesqueness, brilliancy, tenderness and 
humor. ‘Lil’ is the story of a poor little English Daisy Miller, 
brought up by hand—by which we mean a father’s hand unguided 
by a mother’s heart—in South America. There is a touch of the 
author’s skill in the mere title of the book. She gives, with the 
fine literary daring of one who means to interest you in her 
methods rather than in her ingenuity, the married name of her 
heroine on the cover ; so that you know, when you begin the story, 
that Lil Hardy is to marry not Melville, or Pedro, but Max Lori- 
mer. The whole story is as clever and entertaining as this one 
bit of literary courage would lead us to expect. The local color 
of the home in Uruguay is delightful; the transition to England, 
with the same people set in new situations, gives admirable oppor- 
tunity for study of character vs. environment; and the character 
drawing is very skilful, from the faulty but sweet little heroine and 
faulty but attractive hero, to the over-proud James Carnegie and 
the wonderfully sweet and womanly Alice. 





IT IS NOT easy at first to catch the drift of ‘A Club of One.’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) For many pages it deals almost wholly 
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with the complaints of a chronic invalid, which are carried to such 
an extreme that one suspects an intended caricature of the goody- 
goody invalid records that are not uncommon. Before long, how- 
ever, the book ey to have a distinct literary flavor, and the 
reader finds himself beguiled into very decided interest by brief 
comments on men and things in which anecdote and quotation 
play a very liberal part—so liberal a part, indeed, that it seems as 
if the design of having it the work of a complaining invalid, absorbed 
in himself and his books as his only resource, was merely a dodge 
on the part of the true author not to appear pedantic in retailing so 
much of his reading experience. The book is most enjoyable, the 
air of Macaulayan omniscience being toned down by this discreet 
device ; and although among so many quotations and anecdotes 
some must necessarily be familiar, there is much that is new and 
worth compiling in this new way. The book reminds one of the 
charming little ‘Obiter Dicta,’ which appeared a year or two ago, 
though the tone of the supposed invalid makes it a little less cheer- 
ful in tone, and there is certainly less of original quaint comment 
in it. But the same literary flavor is in both, and the sub-title, 
‘Passages From the Notebook of a Man who Might Have Been 
Sociable,’ suggests indeed that the invalid, notwithstanding his ills, 
which he forgets as he gets deeper in his story, would have been in 
truth a capital companion, in spite of his omniscience. 





‘THE WOODLANDERS, by Thomas Hardy (Franklin Square 
Library), is certainly a pastoral title for a tale of intrigue and pas- 
sions such as we are wont to associate with only the wickedest of 
cities. The story illustrates singularly the power of an artist to 
hold us by the magic of his method, even when our consciences 
rebel against what he chooses todelineate. Like all of Mr. Hardy’s 
work, ‘The Woodlanders’ contains much that is positively repul- 
sive ; and yet we read to the end with almost inexplicable fascina- 
tion because of the few * woodland’ touches, the bits of landscape, 
the whole setting of the story, the clear, fine portrait of such a girl 
as Marty South, who is like one of the breezy Breton fishwomen 
transplanted to the woods, and nameless and numberless felicities 
of style and drawing of character, that tempt us to overlook the 
unpleasant plot. Mr. Hardy has a strong preference for delineat- 
ing the passions and baseness of men, the weaknesses and folly of 
women. This might be forgiven, but for the tone in which he 
deals with them. Passion and weakness may be made a strong and 
splendid study, or may even be made to fascinate with subtle in- 
sidiousness of style; but Mr. Hardy’s tone in dealing with them is 
flippant ; they almost seem to be laughable to him, certainly una- 
voidable ; and there are few readers who will not resent his average 
estimate of human nature. And yet we read him because of some- 
thing that lays hold of the imagination lightly but firmly, and com- 
pels us to recognize him as in many ways a master. The gen- 
eral plan of ‘The Woodlanders’ is repellant, and the final recon- 
ciliation of husband and wife is, in its lack of dignity, almost the 
worst of it; but for the sake of Marty South and trees, we 
forgive almost everything. 





* THE simultaneous appearance of ‘Two Gentlemen of. Go- 
tham,’ by C. & C. (Cassell), and ‘Two Gentlemen of Boston’ 
(Ticknor), would seem to indicate at least some mutual understand- 
ing of authorship ; but the two stories are not in the least alike, ex- 
cept that both are poor. The latter is rather the worse, and we 
cannot see for a moment that it has any excuse for being. It has 
nothing whatever to do with Boston distinctively, if we except an 
occasional allusion to Beacon Street. And the ‘Two Gentlemen,’ 
who by the way are not even gentlemen, have no traits peculiar to 
any particular locality, and are hardly even the heroes of the story, 
except so far as they revolve around the little prig of a heroine. It 
is true that Shakspeare’s ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona’ were rather 
mixed in their geography ; but that is not sufficient excuse for nam- 
ing a novel after them which is equally independent of apparent 
geographical limits. The characters and incidents are among the 
most disagreeable we have met in recent fiction. All the people 
are ill-bred, and the heroine in the last scene is unendurable—es- 
pecially as the author seems to havea lingering idea that this scene 
is witty. 





‘A CHILD OF THE CENTURY’ (Scribner) is the man who has 
learned to take a steamer for Europe as nonchalantly as a lady takes 
a horse-car to go shopping. Out of the effort of a somewhat con- 
servative Bostonian to keep up with the spirit of the age, Mr. John 
T. Wheelwright has made a most readable story. You are rather 
surprised when you close the book to come to a realizing sense of 
how very little it amounts to; but none the less have you been well 
entertained during the process of reading. It is a clever, spicy 

i matic putting together of little realistic scenes in the lives 
of the average people of the time, and if not actually brilliant in 
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forcible result, it is very nearly brilliant in method, and provokes a 
smile of — enjoyment, even if it does not stir the profundi- 
ties——A STORY worthy of more permanent binding than the 
— form in which it appears, is ‘A Simple Heart,’ by S. B. 

lliott, author of ‘ The Felmeres’ (New York: _ Ireland). It 
is the story of a man who failed—always a pathetic subject; and 
it is made more pathetic because it was the man’s success that 
wrought his failure. A simple-hearted carpenter in one of the 
rough towns of Texas, he became a preacher, till he raised the 
people to a level above his own, and they cried out for finer man- 
ners, a handsomer church, and all that goes therewith. The humor 
in the little tale is as marked as the pathos, and while the whole is 
told realistically, with no attempt at rhetoric or analysis, it forms 
an imaginative bit of insight into character and life that redeems it 
from being a mere photograph of the commonplace, and makes it 
a valuable study as well as a beautiful and touching story. 





Adapting Tennyson to the Stage. 


Tennyson’s ‘ Elaine,’ adapted to the stage by Mr. G. P. 
Lathrop, is to be played at one of the Authors’ matinées at 
the Madison Square Theatre on Thursday, April 28. It isin 
four acts, and will play about two hours andaquarter. The 
cast includes twelve persons: Elaine, Lancelot, Guinevere, 
King Arthur, Gawain and Elaine’s two brothers ; the Lord 
of Astolat; the dumb servitor and a hermit friar ; together 
with two new characters of Mr. G. P. Lathrop’s own crea- 
tion—Llanyd, a young woman friend of the heroine’s, and 
Rozelle, a maid of honor at Arthur’s court. Llanyd and 
Sir Torre have a love-affair—an episode entirely originated 
by Mr. Lathrop, since of course there is no hint of it in 
Tennyson’s poem, where Llanyd has no existence. The 
time of events is naturally somewhat altered and hastened, 
to fit dramatic requirements. The whole piece is in blank 
verse and contains about 1225 lines, of which 458 have been 
borrowed in whole or in part from Tennyson’s idyll. The 
remaining 767 lines—or nearly two-thirds of the play—are 
the adapter’s own work. Many of the Tennyson lines are 
transposed, or altered, to suit the convenience of dialogue ; 
but an effort has been made to preserve characteristic, 
striking and familiar passages; and portions of Tennyson’s 
descriptions have been put into the mouths of the person- 
ages of the play, with little added touches to make them 
seem natural when used in this way. For instance, Lance- 
lot speaks to Elaine of the grove 

Of poplars, with ther noise of falling showers 
And ever-tremulous aspen trees. Their sound 
Seemed to me in 5 | sickness like your sighs 

oO 


Of hope and fear ; for well I knew you cared 
That I should live. 


The only part of this which is Tennyson's is that in italics, 
We print also a soliloquy of Lancelot’s, at the end of Act I., 
in which only one line—that which is italicized—is the 
Laureate’s :— 
And yet methinks the bonds 

Of this great passion weigh too heavily! 

In me all seasons mingle. First, the spring 

Of ever-renewing hope and tender joy ;— 

Cold winter, then, with frost of self-disdain 

And icy rigors! Autumn brings anon 

The gusty moanings of a bleak despair ; 

And suddenly love’s full summer-tide again 

Sweeps thro’ my soul. Yet, so, I sicken and faint 

In that oppressive heat. Oh for release, 

To be forgotten and forget myself! 

Let me to horse, far from this court to ride— 

Far from the barren-beaten thoroughfares— 

And thence come back to mingle in the joust. 

Yea, ’tis well thought that I should go disguised, 

And, being so hidden, find my better self! 


Mr. Lathrop has tried to key the whole thing in harmony 
with Tennyson’s verse, but has treated certain matters very 
independently — has invented various little links and epi- 
sodes and stage-business, and has given a different color- 
ing to Gawain at the end, and to Lancelot, whose final 
adoption of a holy life is here announced as a sudden re- 
solve. Mr. Harry Edwards, of Wallack’s, has collaborated 
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with him in the construction of the piece. Miss Annie 
Russell will play Elaine; Alexander Salvini, Lancelot ; and 
Marie Burroughs, Guinevere. 





The Lounger 


JOHN T. RAYMOND, whose sudden death deprives the stage of 
one of its most amusing comedians, was an instance of the triumph 
‘of personality over art. It was John Raymond the man rather than 
John Raymend the actor who convulsed his audiences with merri- 
ment and sent them laughing home. He was just as funny off the 
stage as on it. I never knew a man with a greater flow of animal 
spirits. He was never still for a moment, and his fund of prac- 
tical jokes was inexhaustible. Like the character in which he won 
his greatest fame, ‘ Col. Sellers,’ Mr. Raymond was of a sanguine 
disposition; but unlike that delightful creature, he didn’t always 
grasp at straws. Although he lost one or two fortunes, he left 
enough at his death to make his wife and child comfortable. I 
remember his saying to me, at the height of his success in ‘ The 
‘Gilded Age,’ ‘ Yes, money is plenty now, but I expect it will all go, 
and that | shall end my days as a back-door man.’ He stood a 
good chance of it shortly afterwards; but the wheel of fortune that 
turned so often with him was turning in his favor again at the 
time of his death. 





A GENTLEMAN writes in reference to the anecdote of Mr. 
Beecher and the Rev. Lindsay Parker, related by Dr. Rainsford a 
few weeks ago in the pulpit of St. George’s:—‘ Your quotation 
‘from the sermon, or rather incidental remark, about Mr. Beecher 
was perfectly correct. I noted it down, being present at the ser- 
vice, and repeated it to friends afterwards. I was especially struck 
with the Beecher-like familiarity of ‘ Lindsay’ and ‘the old woman.” 





I SAW a letter recently, written by H. Rider Haggard to a cor- 
wespondent in this city, in which he said that he understood his 
books were very popular in America, but that 13/. was the sum 
total that he had received from American publishers. Ten pounds 
of this was from Messrs. Harper. Now who, I wonder, was the 
conscientious publisher who sent him the other three pounds? 
Considering the number of houses that have published Mr. Hag- 
_gard’s stories and their wide sale, this is a most disgraceful affair ; 
but let me add (though two wrongs never make a right) that 
several English publishers reprint all the American books they 
want to, without paying the authors a penny. Mrs. Burnett, Dr. 
Holland, Mr. Habberton and other popular authors could tell tales 
-of British piracy quite as bad as any that can be told against the 
industry as practised in this benighted country. And I may add 
ithat there are more instances of American publishers paying Eng- 
lish authors than of English publishers paying American authors 
for their books, 





IN A RECENT conversation, Mr. Stockton told me that he had 
finished ‘The Dusantes,’ a sequel to ‘ The Casting Away of Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine.’ At the same time he asked me if I 
would kinkly state the fact in print, as it might save many people 
-a great deal of trouble to know that the authoritative conclusion of 
the story would soon be published in Zhe Century ; for he has 
received countless manuscripts, containing conclusions of the 
-original story, with requests from the writers to get them published. 
This he could not do, in justice to himself, as he was writing out 
what he believed to be the true story of ‘ The Dusantes.’ 





A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL rarity just imported by Scribner & Wel- 
‘ford is a copy of ‘The Most Ancient and Famous History of the 
Renowned Prince Arthur, King of Britain ’"—a black-letter volume, 
printed in 1634. It was originally published in three parts, which, 
‘with their several title-pages, are here bound up together. The 
paper is thin, but the type it very legible and the book is exquisitely 

ound. Its three woodcut frontispieces are identical, and show 
King Arthur seated at a circular opening in the centre of the Round 
Table, around which his legendary knights are gathered in full 
-armor. The work is Sir Thomas Malory’s, and was compiled, he 
tells us, in 1470, or thereabouts. Caxton printed the first edition 
of it in 1485, being pressed to do so by ‘ many noble and dyvers 
gentylmen of this royame.’ Its next printer was Wynkyn de 
Worde; and still later editions were issued in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. The one I have had the pleasure of examining is the last of 
‘those that are prized for their antiquity, and formed the basis of 
Wright’s reissue of the famous book in 1866. The Beckford copy 
of the 1634 edition, lacking the frontispiece to the second part, 
brought $175. The writer of the article on King Arthur in ‘ The 
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or sag ye Britannica’ makes a singular slip when he speaks of 


*“La Mort d’ Arthure,” edzted by Sir Th. Malory in 1634.’ In 
1634 the bones of the godly knight had been dust for a century. 





AUSTIN DOBSON writes a very neat hand. Even in a personal 
letter, no matter of how little importance, it would be hard to mis- 
take a syllable of his manuscript. When it comes to a poem or 
essay intended for the printer, it would be not only hard but im- 
possible. A compositor who should mistake one letter for anoth- 
er would deserve to be fined, imprisoned and drummed out of the 
Typographical Union. I am reminded of this by the sight of the 
corrected proof-slips of ‘The Ballad of Beau Brocade,’ which Mr. 
Aldrich, of Webster City, Iowa, has secured, together with Mr. 
Dobson’s signature, to add to his collection of autographs in the 
State Library.- Scarcely one of the two-line stanzas has escai 
revision. Some have been rewritten, others stricken out altoget er, 
still others knocked out and then restored intact. Of this last 
class is the couplet 

Sorry to find the company poor, 
Hoped next time they'd travel with more, 
in the description of the robbery of the Plymouth Fly. In one case 
two couplets that chanced to rhyme have been turned into a triplet 
by the omission of a single line. Now and then a stanza has been 
quietly added in the margin, and then as quietly subtracted again. 
For Beau had a touch of sentiment too, 
And always worked en grande tenue ! E 
is one of these. And of those that originally stood in the ballad, 
but disappeared while the proof-sheets were out of the printer’s 
hands, are 
Though she ran a risk that she clean forgot, 
Bold as she was, of a random shot ; 
For the guards of ‘ Flys’ were impetuous then, 
And they fired at all—save Highwaymen. 
Why these couplets should have been omitted I am at a loss to see. 
The corrections, alterations and interlineations throughout this 
proof bring us very close to the author, and afford an interesting 
study of his painstaking and artistic methods of composition. 


The Fine Arts 
Recent Gifts to the Metropolitan Museum. 

Mr. VANDERBILT’S gift to the Museum of Rosa Bonheur’s 
‘Horse Fair’ was quickly followed by the gift from Mr. Se- 
ney of ten valuable pictures, wisely chosen among American 
as well as foreign products. And now the bequest of Miss 
Wolfe adds two hundred foreign paintings and water-colors 
to the city’s gallery. Thus at last it has suddenly been placed 
upon a par with our many private collections, and a few 
more years will doubtless put it almost at the head of 
American galleries. Among the Seney pictures the most 
striking, and with one exception the most valuable, is Le 
Rolle’s ‘Organ Rehearsal,’ so familiar a work that no de- 
scription of it need be given. Still more valuable than this 
is Mr. George Inness’s ‘ Oaks in Autumn,’ a fine example of 
an artist who may confidently be named as the greatest of 
living landscape painters; for if a greater still lives it is 
Jules Dupré, and he lives no longer as an active artist. An- 
other excellent American landscape is also included in this 
gift—Mr. Charles Davis’s ‘ Evening,’ recently shown at the 
Reichard gallery. Among the foreign examples are a good 
Israels and two small landscapes by Anton Mauve. 

The gem of the Wolfe collection is perhaps Meissoni- 
er’s ‘The Two Vanderveers '—a thoroughly ‘ representative’ 
work, and one which has a beauty of color often lacking 
even when a Meissonier is, in other respects, of the very 
best. Itisa small picture with two figures—a Dutch painter 
at his easel and his brother looking over his shoulder at his 
work. In drawing, composition, handling, color and feeling 
it is so thoroughly good and, moreover, so charming, that 
one might hang it upon a wall filled with the products of 
the old Dutch genre-painters themselves. It is needless to 
add that it is an infinitely more valuable possession than 
would have been the large ‘1807.’ It was imported by Mr. 
Schaus some years ago, but was so promptly purchased by 
Miss Wolfe that it can hardly be familiar to many American 
eyes. Next in interest to this, perhaps, will be found Jules 
Bréton’s ‘Penitents’—a procession of peasants bearing 
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lighted tapers and passing down a steep village street. This, 
too, is a thoroughly ‘representative’ example. It has not 
the superb beauty of color or of statuesque form revealed in 
some of Bréton’s simpler rural scenes—like the ‘ Rest’ in 
Mr. Walter’s collection; but it has immense dramatic force 
and is strongly, solidly and beautifully painted. It is a more 
serious and a much better work than the famous ‘ Commu- 
nicants’ of the Morgan sale. Miss Wolfe’s own portrait by 
Cabanel is of his best. It shows her standing, at three- 
quarters length, and dressed in an ivory-colored evening 
gown trimmed with sable. Knaus, Gabriel Max, Isabey, 
Decamps, Bouguereau, Alfred Stevens and Géréme are 
among the other painters who will also be seen at their best 
when this collection is placed on view—that is, when the: 
new wing of the Museum is finished. And the gratitude the 
public will then feel will be enhanced by the thought of the 
generous provision which sets apart $200,000 of Miss Wolfe’s 
money that the pictures may be properly cared for, and their 
number increased by additions drawn from American as 
well as from foreign easels. 

Among the oil pictures in the collection are ‘Brother and 
Sister,’ by Bouguereau; ‘Prayer in the Mosque at Old 
Cairo,’ by Gér6éme ; two Léon Bonnats, ‘ Fellah Woman and 
Child ’ and ‘Girl of the Roman Campagna at a Fountain ;’ 
Lefebvre’s ‘ Fisher-Girl at Capri ;’ Detaille’s ‘Guard of Hon- 
or Charging the Fleeing Cossacks ;’ Knaus’s celebrated 
‘Holy Family,’ painted for the Empress of Russia and said 
to have cost Miss Wolfe $20,000 ; Jules Breton’s ‘ Penitents’ 
and ‘ Peasant Girl Knitting ;’ Gabriel Max’s famous work, 
‘The Christian Martyr;’ Munkacsy’s ‘Mont de Piété;’ 
Kaulbach’s ‘ Vision of Godfrey ;’ and examples of Cabanel, 
Rosa Bonheur, Gallait, Ziem, Fleury, Jacque, Fromentin, 
Madrazo, Schreyer, Roybet, Diaz, Blaise-Desgoffe, Wahl- 
berg, Oswald Achenbach, Andreas Achenbach, Berne Belle- 
cour, Vibert, Bargue, E. Frére, Willems, Hamon, Troyon, 
Preyer, Isabey, Dupré, Lambert, Riefstahl, Brion, Koek- Koek, 
Worms, Rico, Meyer von Bremen, Meissonier, De Camps, 
Cot, Couture, Merle, Schenck and Van Marcke. Among 
the water-colors -are works by Meissonier, Maurice Leloir, 
Louis Leloir, Bida, Fortuny and Vibert. Four American 
artists are represented in the collection, Winslow Homer's 
‘The Life-saving Car’ being the most important work. 
The portrait of Miss Wolfe by Cabanel, and that of her 
father, John David Wolfe, by Huntington, are of special 
interest in connection with the bequest of the collection in 
which they are included. 

Mr. George I. Seney’s gift includes twelve pictures, valued 
collectively at $40,000. They are ‘The Organ Rehearsal,’ 
by Henri Le Rolle—which was in the Impressionist Ex- 
hibition last year; Josef Israels’s ‘Expectation,’ a large 
Dutch interior, with a peasant woman sewing ; ‘The Bash- 
ful Suitor,’ by the same painter; ‘ The Balloon,’ by Julien 
Dupré; ‘Spring’ and ‘ Autumn,’ by A. Mauve, the Dutch 
painter; V. Baixera’s ‘ Boatman at Barcelona ;’ Carl Marr’s 

Mystery of Life;’ F. D. Millet’s ‘Cosy Corner ;’ George 
Inness’s ‘Autumn Oaks,’ Wyant’s ‘County Kerry,’ and C. 
H. Davis’s ‘ Evening,’ the largest of the works shown in the 
exhibition recently held by this artist at Reichard’s gallery. 
Several of these paintings were included in the recent loan 
exhibition at the Museum. The Museum will close on 
April 16 and reopen on May 4 with the galleries rearranged 
and the Seney and Vanderbilt pictures on view. The bill 
to appropriate $312,000 for the extension and completion 
of the Museum has passed the Assembly. 





Art Notes. 

Mr. HENRY PROBASCO, of Cincinnati, has long enjoyed a rep- 
tation in the West as a connoisseur and picture-buyer. Hi 
somewhat celebrated collection of oil pictures is now on exhibition, 
at the American Art Galleries, previous to sale on Monday evening 
the 18th. Several famous pictures are included in it, and a num- 
ber of good examples of well-known masters offset other works of 
comparatively little value. Here is Millet’s ‘Bringing Home the 
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Calf,’ which shows a new-born calf carried on a litter by peasants,. 
with the cow licking it as she follows—a work of the first rank. 
A strong Bréton, ‘The Colza Gatherers;’ a small and delicate- 
Aubert ; three Rousseaus, in the precise yet truthful early manner 
of the painter; a sleeping contadina, by Bonnat; a brilliant dog-- 
kennel interior, by Jean Maxime Claude; a landscape with cattle 
and dog, by Rosa Bonheur ; Auguste Bonheur’s small original study 
for his ‘ Environs of Fontainebleau ’ in the Stewart collection ; a fine- 
Dupré ; a well-painted ‘ Bull and Dog,’ by Brascassat ; a figure of 
a boy, by Thomas Couture, called ‘ Day-Dreams ;’ two vigorous. 
Schreyers, one with fine effect of light and shade; a very beautiful 
Fromentin ; an exceptionally fine Delacroix ; a large group of three: 
women, by Isabey, very distinguished as to types and manner ;. 
a Géréme, ‘ Syrian Shepherd ;’ a landscape and a figure-subject by 
Diaz; Piloty’s ‘Elizabeth and Frederic of. Bohemia Receiving 
News of the Loss of the Battle of Prague; ’ a large Troyon ; a good 
example of Russian art on its literary side, ‘ Battle of the Fists be- 
fore Ivan the Terrible,’ by Peskoff ; Bellangé’s ‘ Napoleon’s Return: 
from Elba’; and Kaulbach’s celebrated group of a mother and four 
children, known as ‘ Mother-love ’—these are the most noteworthy 
pictures in a collection which merits careful consideration. 


—Dr. W. Seward Webb, son-in-law of thelate Wm. H. Vander- 
bilt, has announced his intention of presenting a prize of $300, to- 
be awarded annually during his lifetime for the best landsca 
painting by an American artist under forty years of age. The 


award will be made by the Board of Control of the Society of 


American Artists. 


—A prize is offered at Princeton College by Mrs. Norman White: 
for the best history of architecture. 


—The oil-paintings, water-colors, engravings, keramics, statu- 
ary and miscellaneous érzc-a-brac, belonging to the private collec- 
tions of the late Augustus L. Brown and Mr. George Fawcett Rowe, 
were exhibited for several days previous to sale on Thursday and 
Friday of this week. Italian, French, German, Dutch, English and 
American painters were represented. Some good Dutch water- 
colors by Maris and other masters were particularly noteworthy. 
Simonetti’s ‘Courtyard in Rome’ (water-color), Alfred Monta-- 
gue’s two small Breton subjects (oil), Marcius Simons’s ‘ Court Scan- 
dal’ and ‘ Faint Heart Never Won Fair Lady;’ Alfred Wahlberg’s. 
‘Springtime ;’ Spiridon’s ‘ Les Indiscrets,’ a rococo figure subject ;. 
Fondevilla’s ‘ Guarding Geese ;’ Wagner’s figure of a little girl in a. 
red velvet medieval German costume; Emile Levy's ‘Paul and 
Virginia’ and Jules Giraudet’s ‘ Flirtation’ were among the most 
striking pictures. A large portrait of William H. Seward, by Em-- 
manuel Leutze, and a lifesize oil copy of Vanderlyn’s ‘ Ariadne” 
were included in the collection. Works of good artistic quality 
were ‘Flowers,’ by Ribot; a still-life by Ribot, fils ; a still-life by 
Vollon ; G. H. Boughton’s ‘ First Rose, quite Dutch in quality of 
color and tone; ahead by Piltz; a small Bridgman ; and works by 
Jacque, Daubigny, Kalmmerer and Dupré. 

—tThe sales at the Academy have already reached the sum of 
$22,105 for sixty-one works. The sales for the week ending April. 
9 amounted to $10,380 for thirty-two pictures. Among the can- 
vases sold were F. D. Millet’s ‘Spikenard,’ $650; E. L. Henry’s. 
‘Old Toll-Gate,’ $800; J. G. Brown’s ‘ Professional Pride,’ $2,500 ;. 
‘Hazy Day in Autumn,’ by Albert Insley, $1,000; G. H. McCord’s 
‘Autumnal Moon,’ $225, and ‘Adirondacks,’ $225; William’s. 
‘Napanoch Scenery,’ $700; J. F. Cropsey’s ‘ October,’ $700; J. F. 
Murphy’s ‘ Approaching Night,’ $350; J. W. Casilear’s ‘ rape. 
Through the Woods,’ $350; A. F. Tait’s ‘ Motherly Solicitude’ an 
‘Little Busybodies,’ $200; and Ferdinand Schuchardt, Jr.’s, ‘ Drift- 
ing,’ $250. 

—Mr. Hill, of St. Paul, has purchased De Neuville’s ‘Tel-el. 
Kebir,’ recently on exhibition at Knoedler’s. 

—Mr. Beecher owned about twenty-five oils and water-colors.. 
His strongest taste in art, however, was for etchings and engrav- 
ings. He possessed about 2,000 etchings, including plates by the: 
most eminent masters. His collection of engravings included 
artist’s proofs of all of Turner’s earlier works; Claude Lorraine’s. 
four plates entitled ‘ Morning,’ ‘ Midday,’ ‘ Twilight’ and ‘ Even- 
ing ;’ and the artist’s proofs of Huntington’s ‘Lady Washington’s. 
Reception ’ and Church’s ‘ Niagara.’ 

—tThe first colored student at the Art Students’ League is Mr. 
George Alexander Bickles, who entered the antique classiast week. 
Mr. Bickles has already won recognition in art circles. 


—Mr. George Fawcett Rowe has given a portrait of Ribera, the 
Spanish master, by Ribera himself, to the Lotos Club. The por- 
trait was painted between 1640-45, when the artist was more than 
fifty years of age. It came from Alton Towers, the seat of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, at the time of the dispersal of his collection 
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in 1857. It is considered one of the painter’s masterpieces, and 
has been engraved several times. 

—The Hamilton Club, of Brooklyn, has purchased for $3,000 
Huntington’s ‘ Martha Washington’s Reception,’ which was sold at 
the Stewart sale. 


—One of the most interesting exhibitions of the season is that of 
the works of Asher B. Durand, N.A., one of the fathers of Ameri- 
can art, who died last autumn at upwards of ninety years of age. 
The collection. on view at Ortgies’s art gallery previous to sale at 
auction on Wednesday and Thursday evenings was of great import- 
ance historically. Some of the pictures were lent to complete the 
exhibition. On sale were landscapes, woodland studies and some 
figure-subjects by Mr. Durand, rare proofs of his many plates, his 
library of engravings and his art-books. As an engraver he en- 

joyed a world-wide reputation, and the collection of proofs here 
rought together was very complete. The art of steel engraving 
as practised by the English school could not go further than this 
American engraver carried it. His many oil portraits of distin- 
guished Americans, portraits of himself by his contemporaries, and 

* the small oil copy of Vanderlyn’s‘ Ariadne’ from which the celebra- 

ted engraving was executed, were specially interesting. To realize 
the position occupied, as to time and period, by this old master in 
American art, it is only necessary to look at his portrait as a young 
man, painted by John Trumbull, the Revolutionary painter, and 
remember that the subject has been dead but seven months. Du- 
rand’s paintings show the engraver’s touch and love of line. They 
are admirably faithful in their rendering of details, and yet have a 
modern quality quite surprising in the work of a man who was one 
of the founders of the National Academy of Design. 





The Magazines. 

The Sonthern Bivouac contains a well-written article by Patty B. 
Semple on Sidney Lanier. Its merit lies less in what it tells us of 
an interesting life, than in the skill with which we are penetrated 
by the spirit of that life—made to feel its whole significance and 
beauty, and to sympathize with an intensity of suffering which 
never once detracted from its dignity. Perhaps next in interest is 
the brief notice of Henry Ward Beecher. Remembering the great 
part Mr. Beecher played as a Northern patriot in England, it is 
interesting to note what Southerners say of him, and it is pleas- 
‘ant to find that this phase of his life is commented on with praise 
and appreciation. The entire notice is a just and temperate tribute 
toa man whose career, if not wholly lofty, was in many ways great. 
‘Old Scipio,’ by Henry Whitney Cleveland, is a well-told story of 
the faithfulness of the negroes to their masters. 


The Church Review is not a journal conducted in the interest of 
what may be called theological religion in general; but an organ 
of that particular one of the churches which considers itself entitled 
to use the definite article and capital C as its peculiar prerogative. 
As such it is of course chiefly of interest to members of its own 
communion ; few general readers would find it possible to take od 
profound interest in the question, gravely discussed in the Marc 
number by the Rev. C. C. Tiffany, as to whether it would be too 
great a desecration of conservative custom to introduce into the 
Ritual a service to include the Beatitudes of the Gospel. It is the 
wise and tolerant intention of the editor, however, to encourage 
discussion of interesting religious points in controversy, and the 

eneral reader will be interested in the paper on ‘Non-Theistic 
Ethics,’ by Rev. Welford L. Robbins. This is at least recognition 
of the Societies for Ethical Culture. The writer of course criticises 
from the point of view of ‘The Church,’ and does not think the 
standard of Dr. Coit, whose pamphlet, ‘ The Final Aim of Moral 
Action,’ is under discussion, that love of man should be the motive 
of right doing, at all comparable to the Christian motive of love 
of God. He is generously appreciative of the high ethical tone, but 
he misses the religious note. 


In Zhe Church Magazine R. Goodman, discussing ‘Three 
Witty Churchmen ’—Bishop Wilberforce, Sidney Smith, and Dr. 
Mansel—pleads for the innocence and wisdom of such wit as theirs, 
as helping rather than hindering even their serious labors. Bishop 
Cleveland Coxe contributes a brief paper on ‘ Easter with the Poets 
Old and New;’ Rev. Leighton Coleman gives ‘ A Winter Peep at 
North Germany;’ and Rev. Thomas C. Yarnall writes of James 
Fraser, Second Bishop of Manchester. Dr. Harris writes perhaps the 
best article of the number, in his second paper on ‘ Ethical Culture.’ 
He acknowledges that very aggressive fault has often justly been 
feund with Christianity; but neatlysturns this argument against 
himself, by saying that it was merely imperfect Christianity that 
deserved the criticism, and asking what the lives that were imper- 
fect with such Christianity as they had, would have been without 
any Christianity at all. 
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The Forum is an excellent number. Its one-column pages, 
broad margins, clear, heavy paper and large type, tempt one to 
take it up, and the clever articles keep one from putting it down. 
Prof. Davidson opens with an excellent plea for ‘ Manual Training 
in Public Schools ;’ not to make workshops, but work-schools ; to 
combine in many ways the mental with the manual training,.so as 
not to require much additional time for the new lessons, and to: 
make room for it at the expense of grammar and elocution. He 
ee that little expense is necessary, and that the Government 

ad better devote some of its funds to such preventive measures as- 
this, than to the building of prisons and asylums for citizens whom 
it has allowed to grow up incompetent. The Rev. John Snyder, 
in ‘Do We Need Prohibition?’ denies the oft-cried announcement 
that drunkenness is increasing by recalling statistics as to the 
manner of living in the last century, proving that with all the dan- 
gers of the present, we have improved rather than degenerated. 
The author of ‘John Halifax’ contributes a brave, forcible and. 
just paper, ‘For Better, for Worse,’ which is practically a plea 
that, so far as the wife is concerned, separation, though not divorce, 
shall be made possible for her when it gets to be ‘for worse.’ H. 
B. Blackwell, discussing Woman Suffrage, pleads that giving the 
ballot to the negroes was a far more dangerous experiment than 
giving it to women could be. 


The North American this month is nothing if not aggressive, 
It is hardly worth while even to allude to Arthur Richmond’s fool- 
ish attempts at sarcasm. They are not dignified enough to be 
satirical, nor important enough to deserve attention, nor amusing 
enough to be read even for the pleasure of laughing at the author's 
exhibition of impotent spleen. The present ‘Letter’ is a silly 
little attempt to be very severe on Mr. Lowell, first, because he was. 
willing that Grover Cleveland should be elected President ; secondly, 
because it was once suspected that he would betray some trust 
which he didn’t betray; and thirdly, because he was not suffi- 
ciently polite to Mr. Evarts when the latter visited England. 
Dion Boucicault gives a spirited and amusing protest against opera, 
as an unwarrantable mixture of music and the drama. Gen. F 
criticises Matthew Arnold’s criticisms of Grant’s literary style wit 
force, justice and humor. David Dudley Field gives some sugges- 
tions by which the people in general may have more of a voice in 
nominations, as well as elections. Gail Hamilton’s paper, ‘Why 
I am a Congregationalist,’ acknowledges the force of environment 
and habit in making the writer what her fathers were, and does. 
not claim that her church is the only one Christ founded, as she 
frankly confesses that he did not found any. But she believes that 
her church is a good church; and she makes the unique and naive 
claim for it, that it is so unattractive and ry omy in every 
other respect, that nothing in the world can keep it alive but the 
fact of being full of the spirit of truth! 





Mr. Ruskin and His Publisher. 


[The Pali Mall Gazette.) 

IT Is A far cry from Paternoster-row to Sunnyside, at Orping- 
ton, where Mr. Ruskin’s publishing is carried on. The noise and 
bustle of a great commercial establishment are exchanged for a 
quiet little family circle; and instead of the ‘city’s central roar” 
you are surrounded by the hills of Kent. The system of business. 
presents an even greater contrast. Other authors are content to. 
grumble—individually or in Incorporated Societies—against the 
wiles of publishers and the tricks of trade. Mr. Ruskin alone has- 
shaken himself free from the trammels, and established a publisher 
and bookseller of his own, and on his own terms. This new 
method was described as follows in ‘ Fors Clavigera,’ the first of 
his books which bore the imprint of ‘George Allen’ instead of 
‘Smith & Elder :’— 

It costs me Io/. to print 1,000 copies, and’5/. more to give you a pic- 
ture; and a penny off my.7d. to send you the book; a thousand six- 
pences are 25/. ; when you have bought a thousand ‘ Fors’ of me, I shall 
therefore have 5/. for my trouble, and my single shopman, Mr. Allen, 
54. for his ; we won’t work for less, either of us. And I mean to sell all 
my large books, henceforward, in the same way; well printed, well 
bound, and at a fixed price; and the trade may charge a proper and 
acknowledged profit for their trouble in retailing the book. Then the 
public will know what they are about, and so will tradesmen ; I, the 
first producer, answer, to the best of my power, for the quality of the 
book ;—paper, binding, eloquence, and all: the retail dealer charges 
what he ought to charge, openly ; and if the public do not choose to 
give it, they can’t get the book. That is what I call legitimate business. 

It is now fifteen years since Mr. Ruskin started this plan of cam- 
paign ; and in view of the current controversy between authors and 
publishers we thought it would be both interesting and instructive 
to let the public know how the plan is found to work. Mr, Geo 
Allen, to whom we communicated our proposal, inquired for Mr. 
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Ruskin’s wishes in the matter, and Mr. Ruskin kindly 11: horized pected and is made, and in the case of private customers credit is 


him to tell us ‘ everything we cared to ask and show us everything 
we cared to see.’ Our representative went down to Orpington 
accordingly, where he was courteously received by Mr. Allen, and 
everything of interest—books, plates, ledgers—was placed unre- 
servedly at his inspection. The following is his description of 
what is probably one of the most successful, as it is certainly the 
most unique publishing business of the day. 

‘Mr. Ruskin has transferred his publishing,’ said a trade circular 
contemptuously some years ago, ‘to the middle of a country field.’ 
The remark was quite true. Sunnyside isa pleasant private house, 
standing in its own grounds, which slope down into one of the 
prettiest vales of Kent. Mr. Allen tells me that heis fond of roses, 
and the fame of his cabbages is known to readers of ‘ Fors Clavi- 
gera.’ The place is only some twelve miles from London, but the 
scene is one of complete rural seclusion. Like his principal, Mr. 
Allen has his thorn in the flesh, for one uncompromisingly ugly cot- 
tage is visible to the right; but with this exception the view from 
the drawing-room windows stretches uninterruptedly over fields 
and woods to the Knockholt Beeches. On the centre of the wall 
facing the view, there hangs, between some pencil drawings by Mr. 
Ruskin of his favourite Abbeville, a water-colour drawing of the 
view which Mr. Ruskin sees from his study window. It is drawn 
by Mr. Ruskin himself, and shows ‘ morning breaking along the 

oniston Fells, and the mists, motionless and grey beneath the 
rose of the moorlands, veiling the lower woods, and the sleeping 
village, and the long lawns by the lake-shore.’ 

Behind Mr. Allen’s house, at one side of his back-garden, stands 
a substantial shed which serves for warehouse. It is a valuable 
building. ‘I have taken stock only recently, and I find we have 
27,000/, worth of goods stowed away. You see our business was 
not made, it grew. IfI had foreseen its growth, I should have 
built a more commodious warehouse, but we began in a humble 
way without one at all, and I cannot go on adding to it, or I should 
cover my garden in no time; so we have to utilize every inch of 
Space, as you see; up there among the rafters in those cases are 
“ The Stones of Venice,” down there in the corner are “ The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture.”’ If the science of architecture consist in 
the adjustment of means to end, Mr. Ruskin’s publisher has lit his 
author's lamps to some purpose, for a neater and better kept ware- 
house you will not easily find. There are sixty-three different 
works (or editions) of Mr. Ruskin in stock—most of them in various 
styles of binding. To keep all these in due place, so as to execute 
orders for one here and there every day, in what is hardly more 
than a large garden outhouse, requires considerable skill. And 
then Mr. Ruskin’s books are not like other people’s, which are 
complete in one volume or two volumes or three. He has at least 
a dozen of them on hand appearing in parts at irregular intervals— 
a method which calls for quite as much method on the publisher’s 

art as versatility on the author’s. Even so Mr. Allen must find 
it difficult to meet all the inquiries from subscribers as to the state 
of their accounts and the progress of the different serials. 

The issuing department is as heavily taxed as the stockkeeping. 
‘Ordinary publishers deal, of course, almost entirely wholesale. 
Most of their books are subscribed for by the trade, and subse- 
quent country orders are concentrated by London middlemen. 
But Mr. Ruskin’s leading idea was to elimjnate the middleman. 
His agent is bookseller and publisher in one. The books are 
‘published by’ and for a long time were only ‘to be had of Mr. 
George Allen, Sunnyside, Orpington.’ This, of course, entails a 
great deal of labour upon the central establishment, which in the or- 
dinary course of the trade is divided among many hands. Orders 
for single books, or for single parts of books, come in by every 
post, and some 500 separate packages are frequently despatched 
in one day by post or parcels delivery. As Mr. Ruskin’s books are 


all sumptuously got up, so they have to be all carefully packed.- 


Every parcel is protected by straw or deal boards, and the sorting, 
packing, tying. weighing, and stamping make up a good day’s 
work for all concerned. Her Majesty’s Postmaster-General sucks 
no small advantage therefrom, but he affords no special facilities, 
and every afternoon Mr. Allen’s man may be seen trudging off 
‘with his bundles on his back to the village post-office, a mile and 
more distant from Sunnyside. The bundles are heavy, but the 
result is not cumbrous. There wasa great run on the new edition 
of the ‘Stones of Venice,’ but every subscriber had his copy or 
copies despatched within four days of publication. ‘Preterita,’ 
too, is very popular; but each part is punctually delivered within 
three days. In one respect, however, Mr. Ruskin’s method greatly 
eases his publisher’s labour. ‘Mr. Allen has positive orders to 
attend to no letter asking credit.’ This rule is not quite strictly 
enforced as against the trade. Obviously a bookseller could not be 
expected to pay for twenty copies, say, of ‘The Stones of Venice’ 
at four guineas each before delivery, but prompt payment is ex- 


very seldom allowed. 

Your readers will be surprised, I think, to hear what the staff is 
which discharges the various duties I have described. It consists 
of eight persons only, two of whom, it should be stated, are largely 
occupied not so much in the publishing as in the producing de- 
partment. Mr. Allen himself is an engraver by profession. For 
thirty years he has been engaged as Mr. Ruskin’s assistant in this 
matter. Readers of ‘Modern Painters’ will remember Mr. Rus- 
kin’s compliment to ‘Mr. G. Allen's accurate line studies from 
nature,’ and nearly all his later works—from the Oxford lectures to 
‘ Preterita ’—have been engraved by the same careful and skilful 
hands. Mr. Allenin his turn is assisted in the engraving work by his 
second son. The eldest son and daughter are chiefly responsible 
for directing the detail of the publishing work, while Mrs. Allen and 
her remaining son and two daughters are the other ‘hands.’ Even 
so, I have not enumerated all the family tasks. More and more 
Mr. Ruskin has come, as he has said, to trust to his good friends 
at Orpington. At first he took an active part in superintending the 
issue of his books ; but latterly he has merely said, ‘ Bring out such 
and such a book,’ and they bring it out; ‘ Do this,’ and they do 
it. Miss Allen, in addition to her duties as proof-reader, was 
mainly responsible, too, for the compilation of the ‘ Ruskin Birth- 
day Book.’ No outside help has ever been called in to any de- 
partment. ‘Is not the establishment rather heavily taxed,’ I 
asked, ‘at times, when a new book, like the “Stones of Venice,” 
for instance, is issued?’ ‘Well, yes, it is, was the answer; 
‘but what we have to do we do. For one thing there is no alter- 
native. You see there is nobody in this village whom we could 
take on for emergencies ; but, besides that, we all have our hearts 
in the work, and have been determined from the first to make Mr. 
Ruskin’s experiment a success.’ Publishing at Orpington is, it 
will be seen, distinctly a home industry, and the Allens, as Mr. 
Ruskin says in the preface to the ‘Seven Lamps,’ are distinctly a 
‘helpful family.’ 

Visitors to Sunnyside are not unnaturally a good deal surprised. 
‘Generally,’ I was told, ‘they will not believe it is the right house. 
They apologize for their mistake; they wanted “the shop; ” will 
we kindly direct them to “Allen’s?”’ ‘And have you had dis- 
tinguished strangers among the customers who have come to you 
in person?’ ‘Not very many. Mr. Darwin used to live a mile or 
two off, and members of his family came sometimes. Carlyle, too, 
came over once when he was staying at Lord Derby's place at 
Keston. He was very interesting, and wanted particularly to 
know whether we didn’t keép “a coo.”’ (It was after this 
visit, no doubt, that Carlyle wrote to Emerson of ‘the way Ruskin 
has towards the bibliopolic world.’) ‘Visitors seldom understand 
that we can have any work todo. The greatest sceptic of all is 
Mr. Ruskin himself. When he was staying with us last, we tried 
to get him to come and help; but he was quite frightened at the 
hora and refused to believe that anybody really wanted to buy 

is books. We must take him for walks, he said, and so off we 
girls went with him to the flowers and the woods.’ 

The foregoing report will show that Mr. Ruskin’s new departure 
in publishing has, at any rate, established a happy village industry ; 
how far it has succeeded in securing authors’ profits and removing 
authors’ grievances will be seen from the interesting details which 
Mr. Allen gave our representative respecting his sales and deal- 
ings, both with Mr. Ruskin and with the trade. 

‘I could even sell my books,’ said Mr. Ruskin ten years ago in 
‘Fors,’ ‘for not inconsiderable sums of money, if I choose to bribe 
the reviewers, pay half of all I get to the booksellers, stick bills on 
the lamp-posts, and say nothing but what would please the Bishop 
of Peterborough. I could say a great deal that would please him, 
and yet be very good and useful; I should like much again to be 
on terms with my old publisher, and hear him telling me nice 
stories over our walnuts, this Christmas, after dividing his year’s 
spoil with me in Christmas charity.’ Remembering this passage, 
and others of about the same date, in which Mr. Ruskin spoke, at 
the outset of his campaign against the publishing and bookselling 
trades, of the sacrifices it entailed on him, I asked Mr. Allen how 
the fortune of war had gone since then. ‘It has been a winning 
game,’ said Mr. Allen, ‘and a gradually expanding business. It 
began sixteen years ago with Mr. Ruskin employing me to sell 
“Fors Clavigera.” His original battle was against the bookselling 
trade only. Messrs. Smith & Elder printed “ Fors” at first, and I 
sold them. Mr. Ruskin objected.to the principle of discounts and 
abatements adopted by the booksellers, and I was to sell “Fors” 
at a fixed price toall comers. Then came the “ Revised Series” of 
his already aoet works (‘Sesame and Lilies,” etc.): these 
ye gee bore the double imprint of Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 
and myself. They were sold—in purple calf bindings only—in 
both cases on the same terms as “Fors.” After 1873 Mr. Rus- 
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kin’s connection with his old publishers ceased, and he gradually 
threw all his publishing on me. Since then I have undertaken 

ublishing for Mr. Collingwood and other authors besides Mr. 
Ruskin. I am an engraver, and had no special knowledge of the 
publishing trade whatever. But the business has grown and 
grown ever since.’ 

‘ Till it has reached—what ?’ ‘ Well, Mr. Ruskin has instructed 
me to tell you everything you care to ask; so I shall break no con- 
fidence if I show you these accounts. For instance, from the new 
edition of the “ Stones of Venice” Mr. Ruskin has received already 
1,583/. clear profits, besides leaving 1,272 copies paid for.’ ‘Is 
that his greatest success?’ ‘I cannot say yet, for the edition was 
only published last year. So far, I think, the “Seven Lamps of 
Architecture” has done best. The author’s clear profits from the 
editions I have published of that book have amounted to close 
upon 2,500/. But without going into further details I may tell you 
that last year (1886) I was able to pay over to Mr. Ruskin, as his 
profit, 4,000/. And to that you should add the fact that during the 

ear we greatly increased the value of his stock—as, for instance, 
the new edition of the “Stones of Venice.” We have paid all 
the cost of production, and the profits on it will come steadily in.’ 
It will be seen that Mr. Ruskin’s royalties, if one puts his profits 
that way, are extraordinarily large. Thus, 2,000 copies of the 
‘Seven Lamps’ at 1/. 1s. brought him a clear profit of 9917., equiv- 
alent to a royalty of 10s.a copy. And this, so far as I examined, 
was about the average rate. Thus, to take a cheaper book, I 
noticed that 3,000 copies of ‘Sesame and Lilies’ at 5s. brought him 
in 3452. 

‘ And what, if I may ask, is your own arrangement, as publish- 
er, with Mr. Ruskin?’ ‘I publish for him simply on commission. 
The accounts are all kept on his behalf; he takes all the risks and 
all the profit on his own publications, paying me a commission as 
one of his outgoings. Originally, as stated in “Fors,” he proposed 
to share the net profits of that work with me. But I do not think 
that arrangement is fair to the author when his reputation is al- 
ready assured, and he accordingly pays me a commission of so 
much on each copy sold—the amount of commission varying with 
the price of the book and with the kind and amount of trouble 
involved.’ 

‘You have given me some figures of the profits on various books ; 
can you give me any of the sales, to show their comparative popu- 
larity?’ Mr. Allen readily complied with my request, and drew 
up the following table, showing the sales during 1886 of some of 
the more popular of Mr. Ruskin’s books :— 


Volumes, 
Sesame and Lilies (small edition)....... Ihewesntesee varenane 2,122 
BS PII 65s «0500-600 0 .0'n sn an 40a 1045454506 0450 606 1,273 
Stones of Venice (large edition). ........cscceccccccrecscceecs 99 
TR TRS kd 6s 5445. cdb sd bane eadae bad skew kawnsow ene 874 
I MII io nnnc nigh esnnd9050ps, 00 d4ne bees besebesewe 808 
Pe ASCE LOMNEE OIDs nc 5 05.0:0.0'0u. 0.0.090000 0080050000 730 
Seven Lamps of Architecture.... ...ccccccece coccccccccces 668 
Modern Painters, Vol. II. (small edition)..........-...eeees00- 652 
Stones of Venice (small travellers’ edition, in two vols.) each.... 675 
CRN I I o> io vc c0wis cebu wstedwksen- 66500 50ue ese we 597 
King of the Golden River... .. c.ccccsccccccccccocsscosecs 388 


Of the books issuing in parts, the following figures will be inter- 
esting :— 


Parts. 
Preeterita (20 parte issued)... ..0cccccccscccccccccccccccccce 63,386 
The Art of England (7 parts issued)........-.eceeeeerecenees 1,929 
Roadside Sonys of Tuscany (10 parts issued)............0000% 1,459 
PYOQREFPINA.....cccccccccccescecccscccceverccccs vececsccces g2I 


The ‘King of the Golden River,’ it may be interesting to add, is 
largely bought by the London School Board for prizes. Mr. Rus- 
kin’s ‘Letter to Young Girls’ has also a large sale, 264 packets 
(containing 3,168 copies in all) having been sold during last year. 

With regard to the ‘ Revised Series’ of Mr. Ruskin’s works, the 
following were the sales during 1886 :— 





Sesame and Lilies.......... 272 | Munera Pulveris............ 73 
Crown of Wild Olive........ 188 | *Val d’Arno.........e.eeeeeee 54 
Queen of the Air............ 108 | *Aratra Pentelici............. 53 
Hagle'’s Nest.....ccccssccees A Joy for Ever.............. 51 
Re Wisin. £0.60 sin-den0%e *Ariadne Florentina........... 40 


Time and Tide 


This series, it should be stated, is a very expensive one—the 
ordinary volumes costing 13s. each (unbound), the illustrated 
(marked above with an asterisk) 22s.6¢. The unillustrated vol- 
umes are, however, all in course of being issued in cheap form, 
similar to the small ‘Sesame and Lilies,’ of which over 2,000 
copies were sold last year. ‘Preterita’ is steadily increasing in 
popularity. 
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Current Criticism 


WANTED, AN AMERICAN LONDON.—Genius makes its oppor- 
tunity, but the circumstances must be there, out of which the op- 
portunity can be made. In England there was a national con- 
sciousness made aware of itself and made cumulatively operative 
by the existence and by the accessibility of the national capital to 
serve it both as head and heart. The want of such a focus of in- 
tellectual, political and material activity has had more to de with 
the backwardness and provincialism of our own literature than has 
been ordinarily taken into account. My friend, Mr. Hosea Bigelow,,. 
ventured to affirm some years ago that we had at last arrived at 
this consciousness through the confusion of our Civil War. But I 
make bold to doubt whether that consciousness will ever be more 
than fitful and imperfect, whether it will ever (except in some su- 
preme crisis) pour itself out and reinforce the individual conscious- 
ness in a way to make our literature feel itself its own master until: 
we also shall have a common head as well as a common body. It 
is not the size of the city that gives it this inspiring and expanding 
quality, but the fact that it sums up in itself and gathers all the in- 
tellectual and moral forces to a head. Perhaps what formerly gave 
Boston its admitted literary supremacy was the fact that fifty years. 
ago it was more truly a capital than any other American city. And 
yet how narrow Boston was! How little pasture was offered to. 
the imagination! London was such a centre in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth—__Mr. Lowell, in Lowell Lecture. 





‘ JAEL, THE WIFE OF HEBER.’—Women never get full honor 
for anything = do. It is always divided with some man who 
did nothing. hen Jael, for the y Trae of her country, slew 
Sisera, the old chronicler embalms in the immortal story of the 
daring patriot one Heber, the Kenite—‘Jael, the wife of Heber 
the Kenite,’ took a nail of the tent and did thus and so. Now, 
what under the sun had Heber to do with it? Why should he be 
dragged into the story? He never did anything but een for = 
and, while that may indicate the good taste and judgment of the: 
man, it doesn’t entitle him to immortality in patriotic story. If he 
must come into the narrative, why should he not come down to us 
as ‘ Heber, the husband of Jael?’ That would sound somethin 
like. However, we are doing things somewhat better now, an 
there are several men in America who are known only as the hus- 
bands of their wives. In fact, that’s all that some men, like Heber- 
of old, ever will be remembered for.—Rodert 7. Burdette. 





CoL. HIGGINSON AND THE BROWNING CLUB.—Col. T. W. 
Higginson, though — a very busy man, does not shrink from 
the renewed burden of the 
no mean task to aet as moderator of a Browning reading, for more 
knotty points are likely to be referred to the chief mind on such an 
occasion than the President of the Common Council is called upon 


to decide during one of the most intricate sessions of that able- 


assembly of wily parliamentarians. One good evening’s work at a 
Browning Club is deemed equal, by pod, judges, to an ordinary 
week’s work in a Boston counting-house. Col. Higginson, how- 
ever, is one of the intellectual workers who accomplish wonders 
by organizing their time. Much of the work of such a man as he, 
by the way, passes unnoticed in Boston and Cambridge. The pro- 
ceedings of the strongly intellectual Round Table, over which Col. 
Higginson also presides, are scarcely less jealously guarded from 
publicity than those of the Ancient Scottish Rite or the Knights of 
the Mystic Circle; but many waves of original thought have 
their starting-point there. The number of those intellectual 
circles whose annals are unknown by the people in general, 
but whose influence is nevertheless felt by them, is one of the 
strongest features of Boston and Cambridge life. They make our 


living less superficial than it would otherwise be, and cause us to. 


feel that our intellectual life has a soul and a heart as well as an 
utterance.—Boston Transcript. 





THE AUTHOR OF EAST LYNNE.—Mrs. Henry Wood, the popu- 
lar novelist, who was buried on Wednesday, and whose books sold 
by tens of thousands, never received, as we think, full justice from 


the critics; but the critics had plenty of unanswerable things to- 


say for themselves. It is vexing to see a novelist succeed who can- 
not write grammar, and of: grammar Mrs. Wood was singularly 
ignorant. She could hardly write a pase without a blunder, and 
some of her vulgarisms, such as, ‘I did it like he did,’ which she 
repeats twenty times in a volume, are believed to have had a per- 
ceptibly pernicious effect upon suburban speech. It is irritating, 
too, to read stories turning upon questions of law of which the 
author is profoundly ignorant ; and 
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‘such stories, and always betraying her want of knowledge. . . . 
It is tempting, too, to critics, to find that a successful novelist holds 
pinions of the kind usually described as ‘flunkyism,’ calls Peers 
‘chiefs,’ holds birth almost sacred, and actually formulates a theory 
“of society under which a lady who marries a tradesman—entirely 
worthy of her, and simply from affection—maintains that she 
ought to be cut by her relations. Mrs. Wood did that in ‘ Anne 
Hereford.’ It is also offensive to many critics to have dogmatic 
Christianity thrust down their throats; and Mrs. Henry Wood 
was pre re Christian to the toes, and avowed her faith in her 
movels without flinching. And, finally, it is exceedingly annoying 
to see a novelist astonishingly, almost phenomenally successful, in 
virtue of an inferior book. Mrs. Wood succeeded first of all 
through ‘East Lynne,’ and although a hundred and forty thousand 
copies have been sold, and the book has been pirated by dramatist 
after dramatist, and a Bill was actually introduced into Parliament 
to protect it, ‘East Lynne’ is an inferior book.— Zhe Spectator. 





A SUGGESTED STUDY OF DIALECTS.—In addressing at once 
the Chautauquan circles in all parts of the country, it had been my 
wish to give some direction for the scientific study of the local 
dialect of each district. In this hope I have been disappointed. 
But, none the less, do I urge spirited clubs in all parts of the 
country to make the study carefully, and this will be to make it 
scientifically. If every such circle which takes an interest in the 
growth and history of the English language will undertake, as a 
part of its work, to make a list of fifty words which its members 
suppose to be local, or to belong especially to that district of 
country, it will find that that work alone is interesting and curious, 
and that it will lead to a profitable study of philology. If the 
secretary of such a circle will send the completed list to us, we 
shall be greatly obliged. More than this, if we should obtain many 
such lists intelligently made, we shall gladly bring them together 
in a vocabulary, which shall be printed somewhere, for the benefit 
of our circles. Each list should be accompained by the definition 
of the words included, and such statement as can be made as to 
the history of the word, its origin, and the length of time it has 
been used. Such lists may be sent to the editor of Zhe Chautau- 
guan.—E. E. Hale, in The Chautauguan. 

FINE EDITIONS OF AMERICAN CLASSICS.—Since there is more 
wealth in New York than in Paris, there surely should be some ap- 
proximation to the literary standards of the French city here—some 
recognizable and increasing growth of fine taste in bookmaking. 
American printers are to-day ~—— to rival the beautiful Jouaust 
editions. The De Vinne press has put forth books which are un- 
surpassed in mechanical execution. In book illustration we have 
still something to learn, though there we are rapidly overtaking 
our chief, nay, our only rival. But a larger demand for the 
‘luxuries of the press is needed: and perhaps if more booksellers 
and bookmakers would turn their attention to fine editions of 
American as well as foreign classics, a stimulus would be given to 
the nascent cult. Rich men who are not highly cultivated can do 
much by simply realizing the obligation to furnish their homes with 
fine books as well as fine furniture, and patriotism may well be en- 
listed in aid of the extension of arts which American skill has 
already, against so many difficulties and discouragements, carried 
to a pitch of perfection we can all be proud of.— Zhe New York 
Tribune. 





Notes 


THE leading article in Harger'’s for May is on ‘The Recent 
Movement in Southern Literature,’ by Charles W. Coleman. Mr. 
‘Coleman is a young poet of Williamsburg, Va., who has contrib- 
uted frequently to the Northern magazines. His paper is carefully 
written, and is made particularly interesting by the addition of 
portraits of the best known Southern writers, among them Miss 
‘Grace King, Charles Egbert Craddock, Frances Courtenay Baylor, 
om Magruder and Amélie Rives. Among the men whose faces 

ave not yet become familiar are Lafcadio Hearn and Robert 
Burns Wilson. 


—Another article of unusual interest, which will appear in this 
number of the magazine, is on ‘ Actors and Acting,’ by Coquelin, 
ainé, illustrated with twenty-six sketches of actors in character by 
Ernest Duez. The article was translated by Mrs. Andrew Lang, 
and is annotated by Brander Matthews. 

—The Ranke Library is not yet disposed of, ang a reports 
to-the contrary notwithstanding. The old historian left two sons 
who inherit his library, one a priest and the other an artillery 
Officer. Out of deference to their father’s wishes they offered it to 
the German Government for 50,000 marks, though they had al- 
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ready an acceptable offer from California. If the Government does 
not decide to take it, it will probably come to this country. Had 
‘grim-visaged war’ on the Tilden Trust ‘smoothed his wrinkled 
front,’ the Ranke collection, especially precious for its manuscripts, 
would probably have come to New York. 


—Mr. Lowell will sail from Boston for Europe on the 21st inst., 
and will spend the summer in England. He attended the Colum- 
bia College celebration here on Wednescay. 

—A translation into English of the second part of ‘The Buch- 
holz Family’ is about to be issued by the Scribners. It is no more 
than a return of compliments that a German edition of Marion 
Harland’s ‘Common Sense in the Household,’ of the English 
edition of which nearly 150,000 copies have been sold, should be 
announced by the same house. 


—Prof. Boyesen’s recent literary lectures in this city have not 
only been pecuniarily successful, but have led to his making sev- 
eral engagements to lecture on literary subjects in New York and 
neighboring cities. 

—Mr. Charles Roberts, Jr., will read ‘ Onnalinda,’ an American 
narrative poem, by J..H. McNaughton, author of ‘ The Blue and 
the Gray,’ at the Madison Square Theatre, on Monday evening, 
April 18. This poem was published recently in England by Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co., and has had a subscription sale of 5,000 
copies there. An édztion de luxe of 111 copies, illustrated by 
Smedley, with engravings by Trench, has been issued by Theodore 
de Vinne. Eighty of these have been sold at $100 each. The 
reading will be given for the benefit of the Masonic Asylum Fund. 


—Mr. John Burroughs will open the May Popular Science 
Monthly with an article on ‘ The Natural versus the Supernatural.’ 
The paper is’ intended to vindicate the position taken in his article 
on ‘Science and Theology,’ published in the December number. 


—Ticknor & Co. publish to-day: ‘American Literature and 
Other Papers,’ by Edwin P. Whipple, with an Introduction by Mr. 
Whittier, to whom the volume is dedicated ; a Student’s Edition of 
‘Enoch Arden, and Other Poems,’ edited by Mr. Rolfe; ‘The 
Confessions of Claude,’ a novel, by Edgar Fawcett; and ‘ Ancient 
Legends,’ by Lady Wilde, Oscar’s mother. 


—London 7ruth says that the late Lady Strangford married 
under curious circumstances. ‘Lord Strangford had written a 
severe review in Zhe Saturday Review of a book that she had 
"Ase peo She sought to make his acquaintance to discuss the 

ook with him, when she made it so clear to him that the lady had 
greater merits than her book that he married her.’ 


—One of the long-lived /¢¢#érateurs for whom France is famous 
has just passed away (April 6) in the person of Jean Henri Dupin, 
the dramatist. M. Dupin’s fame is a thing of the past. He was 
born in Paris.in 1791 ; and his first play, an unambitious farce en- 
titled ‘A Trip to Chambord,’ was produced with fair success be- 
tween seventy-nine and eighty years ago. Up to that time he had 
been a banker’s clerk, but thereafter he supported himself by writ- 
ing for the stage. He collaborated with Scribe and Dartois, and 
produced in all some 200 dramatic works. The best known of his 
own plays were ‘The Grasville Ghost,’ ‘ A Family Féte,’ ‘ Love 
Will Come After,’ ‘The Black Cat’ and ‘ The Chinese Orphan.’ 


—‘A History of the Court of Spain’ is to be published by Count 
Morphy, former tutor and private secretary of King Alfonso, It is 
said that the Queen spends several hours with him every day, look- 
ing over documents. 


—A.B. A. writes from Flushing, L. I.: ‘Do you not think, in 
justice to our armies in the late Rebellion, that you ought to have 
added a note of correction to Gen. Wolseley’s article copied from 
Macmillan’s Magazine? Page 156, he says that Lee at the battle 
of Antietam had only 30,000 men engaged and McClellan 100,000 ; 
that,Grant in the Richmond campaign had 190,000 men and Lee 
51,000. In the “ Personal Memoirs of Gen. Grant,” Vol. II., page 
289, at foot, the General states his army at 116,000 men, and Lee’s 
(page 291) at not less than 80,000; and these, considering the 

round he held, were fully equal for the purpose of defence to 
Grant's, as the greater number of Grant’s were for attack. I have 
heard able military men say, that, in such a country as the South 
was, the attacking party ought to be at least two to one, to make 
the chances even. Grant has been called a butcher, and his 
losses I saw stated in some newspapers at the time at 80,000: he 
makes them (page 200) 39,259. Ido not see how the Rebellion 
could have ended except by constantly attacking its armies, till 
they were so crippled as to make further defence on their part 
hopeless. The Duke of Wellington said he knew no other way to 
end a war than to get at the enemy and “pound” him as hard as 
possible. In talking of war, he was fond of using the phrases of 
prize fighters, and “ pound ” is one of them.’ 
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—A dinner to Mr. James Russell Lowell and Dr. Charles Wald- 
‘stein, in behalf of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, was given at the Hotel Brunswick on Thursday evening. 
Its object was to afford to the founders of the School an oppor- 
tunity of bringing its purposes and methods conspicuously before 
the public, and to quicken the interest of many who knew of it only 


by repute. The dinner had not taken place when THE CRITIC 
‘went to press. 


—Mr. Whittaker announces ‘ Woodland Tales,’ by the author of 
* The Buchholz Family.’ 


—The Berlin Geographical Society has received from Dr. 
Wagner a complete set of the books, pamphlets, essays, etc., pub- 
lished by Humboldt. It would take many years to make such a 
‘collection again, even if it were at all possible. 


—At the Symphony Society’s concert this (Saturday) evening, 
Berlioz’s dramatic symphony, ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ will be given 
with the assistance of Miss Marie Groebel, Mr. John H. Wilson 
.and the Oratorio Society. Beethoven’s ‘Coriolanus’ overture and 
the chorale ‘ Awake !’ from ‘ Die Meistersinger ’ will also be given. 


—The current number of Zhe Epoch contains a story by Julian 
Hawthorne, entitled ‘ An Ill Wind,’ complete in one instalment. 


—The May Scrzbner’s will contain ‘The Manse: A Fragment,’ 
7+_= L. Stevenson, and the conclusion of Mr. Bunner’s novelette, 
« The Story of a New York House.’ The Thackeray letters are 
continued, and will be found to be quite as interesting as the first 
instalmant, if not more so. In one of them Thackeray speaks of 
Dickens, whose ‘ David Copperfield ’ he has just read, in the most 
complimentary manner ; but hints that there were moments when 
Dickens, intentionally or innocently, paid him the compliment of 
imitating his style. 

—Col. John Hay will have a poem in the May Century, entitled 
*Israel,’ with three illustrations by Kenyon Cox. 


—The Century Co. announce ‘The Letters and Speeches of 
Abraham Lincoln,’ collected by Messrs. Hay & Nicolay, in four or 
five volumes. In connection with the correspondence will be 
printed many hitherto unpublished letters from prominent persons, 
which are necessary to a full understanding of Mr. Lincoln’s own 
letters. The works will be accompanied with elaborate notes. 


—‘ A Romance of Providence ; being a History of the Church of 
the Strangers,’ of which the Rev. Dr. Deems is pastor, is an- 
nounced for publication by Wilbur B. Ketcham. 

—The National Press Association, of which Mr. Wm. F. G. 
Shanks is President, has just issued a new circular showing its 
many ramifications. It now has as many departments as the 
Bureau of Information in which‘ The Late Mrs. Null’ was employed, 
and may be ranked with the clothes-wringer and the sewing-machine 
as one of the great labor-saving inventions of the age. 


_—Mrs. Mary Howitt, who now resides in Tyrol, celebrated her 
be oy eg birthday on the 12th of last month. She is in excel- 
ent health. 


—According to Mrs. Gilchrist, ‘ No one managed Carlyle so well 
as Ruskin ; it was quite beautiful to see him. Carlyle would say 
er things, running counter to all Ruskin valued and cared 
for. Ruskin would treat Mr. Carlyle like a naughty child, ay his 
arms around him, and say: “ Now, this is too bad!’ 


—Henry B. Stanton, lawyer and man of affairs and husband of 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, left at his death a volume of ‘Random 
Recollections,’ which Harper & Bros. have in press. 


—Yale’s new library building, the gift of the Hon. Simeon B. 
Chittenden, of Brooklyn, will be finished in about a year. It is a 
memorial of the donor’s daughter, the deceased wife of Dr. Wm. 
T. Lusk, of this city, and has been designed by J. C. Cady, the 
architect of the Metropolitan Opera House. It will stand between 
the art sc4o00l and the present library, and will be connected with 
the latter building. It will be four stories high, and in the shape 
of ashort-armed cross; and will resemble the new Dwight Hall 
jn being built of red sandstone. 

—A Jubilee edition of McCarthy's ‘ History of Our Own Times,’ 
just issued in London, is imported to this country by Scribner & 
Welford. It is in two volumes instead of four, and has an ap- 
pendix chronicling events to the end of 1886. 


—That carefully edited literary monthly, Querzes, of Buffalo, 
has set its readers a-voting in answer to several questions which 
it calls Questions of Judgment. The result is printed in its issue 
for April. It shows that a majority of the competitors for the 
prize promised to the voter whose votes tally most closely with the 
final result, believe the New York Heradd to be the best daily 

aper, Zhe Nation the best weekly, the 7yzbune the best Repub- 
ican organ, the World the best Democratic, The Independent the 
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best religious newspaper, Puck the best comic, the New York 
Home Journal the best society paper, Harper's Weekly the best 
illustrated, The Police Gazette the worst paper of any kind (‘ Bet- 
ter to reign in hell than serve in heaven’), Stratford the place most 
interesting from its literary associations, and Luther the greatest 
reformer of the Christian era. But the vote of greatest interest to 
our readers, and which proves most conclusively the sound judg- 
ment of the competitors for the prize offered by our esteemed Buffalo 
contemporary, is that which puts THE CRITIC first in the list of 
literary journals by an overwhelming majority of the whole number 
of ballots cast. 

—Moore’s ‘ Epicurean,’ to which attention has lately been re- 
vived by the charge of plagiarism brought against Mr. Haggard’s 
‘She,’ is issued in Henry Holt & Co.’s Leisure Hour Series and 
Leisure Moment Series. 


—At the celebration of the hundredth anniversary of the grant- 
ing of the present charter of Columbia College, on Wednesday last, 
—to which we shall refer again next week—the degree of Doctor 
of Letters was conferred upon twenty-one gentlemen and two ladies, 
the latter being Miss Alice Elvira Freeman, President of Wellesle 
(Female) College, and Miss Amelia B. Edwards, the Englis 
novelist and Egyptologist. Miss Freeman was already a Ph.D., 
and Miss Edwards a Ph.D. and LL.D. The other persons thus 
complimented were George Wm. Curtis, George Bancroft, Prof. F. 
J. Child, Prof. J. A. Harrison, ex-Pres. A. D. White of Cornell, 
Pres. M. E. Gates of Rutgers, Prof. Wm. D. Whitney, Prof. Wm. 
M. Sloan, editor of Zhe New Princeton, H. H. Furness, Prof. F. 
A. March, Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs, Prof. John De Witt, Dr. Chas. 
Waldstein, Rev. Dr. Wm. C. Winslow, ex-Pres. Henry Barnard of 
the University of Wisconsin, Rev. Dr. Geo. L. Taylor (poet of the 
day), J. H. Trumbull, Pres. M. B. Anderson of Rochester Univer- 
sity, Commissioner of Education N. H. R. Rhodes, Prof. M. C. 
Tyler and Isaac H. Hall. All of those, save Mr. Bancroft, Miss 
Edwards and Profs. Whitney and Child were present. 


—A. W.R. writes:—‘In regard to the poem in “Jess,” it may 
be said in Mr. Haggard’s favor that he does not explicitly repre- 
sent Jess as having composed the poem. She is spoken of as writ- 
ing it down, but many people copy something they like, or write 
it out from memory in such a sorrowful mood as Jess was in. She 
is represented as writing it down too fast to have the reader sup- 
pose she was composing it. The author certainly ought to have 
said something definite about its mot being Jess’s own, even if he 
did not say anything definite about its being hers. In regard to 
the “Excelsior” letter, 1 am rather amused; are not your The 
writer seems to think it a noble illustration of lack of taste on the 
part of a publisher; but although the publisher may have been un- 
necessarily rude in expressing his opinion, he was certainly right. 
There is not a line of either sense or beauty in “Excelsior.” It is, 
in fact, ridiculous, and no editor to-day would think of accepting 
it, except with Longfellow’s name. It owes its notoriety to its easy 
rhythm, the facility with which it lent itself to absurd parody, and 
a — sort of musical doggerel effect that certainly was never 
taken for poetry by Longfellow’s heartiest admirers. It is a thing 
I should suppose Longfellow would have been omg all his life to 
have published or written, and the publisher who declined it was 
wise—n'est-ce pas ?’ 





Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice ay 
any work depends upon its interest and importance. Where no address is given the 
publication is issued in New York. 





A Child of the Revolution. $1.50..........-eeseeecceseceencecees E. P. Dutton & Co, 
Baker, Wm. Daily Prayers. 25¢ ........ .--+seeeeeseseee e+» Thomas Whittaker, 
Balzac, H. de. The Two Brethers. . . .«+sBoston: Roberts Bros, 
Bercy, Paul. Livre des Enfants .........c00.ceeseesseeseecees ..e-.Wm. R. Jenkins. 
Butler, The Bible-Work, Vol. 1..... ...2csecsccccceseeerces Funk & Wagnalls. 


.G. 
mene H. Prisoners of Poverty. $1.00..... ....++++se++ -Boston: Roberts Bros. 








Cox, Rev. S. The Bird’s Nest. $1.50. .....-+ecccsseseeesereses Thomas Whittaker. 
Field, Michael. Brutus Ultor. 40c......... .. ° London: Geo. Bell & Sons. 
Gipsy. For Him....-.....00. 20.5 seeescsceerececees sess ncenceee ,-- Brentano Bros. 
Hackner, Rev. W. Socialism and the Church........Catholic Publication — Co. 
Hundred Books, The Best. By Sir John Lubbock and Others...E. L. a Co. 
Isaac Bickerstaff. toc ... ....--.+.+ este seeeeceesseescoeerseseces vee Cassell & Co. 
= F. The New Psychic Studies. ........+seessesseecereres Funk & Wagnalls, 

elly, Rev. T. Pulpit Trees and Homiletic Undergrowth........ Funk & Wagnalls, 
Lencke, E. E. Skate: The German Game of Cards......... ..B. Westerman & Co. 
Lyall, Edna. Knight Errant. 20c Harper & Bros. 

ann, Mary. Juamita...........cccccccccrccereeecs ...-Boston: D. Lot Co. 
Molesworth, Mrs, Silverthorns. $1.50........+++eeeeeeeeeeesees E. P. Dutton & Co, 
Moore, Thomas. The Epicurean............. sabe veceveseboudeses Henry Holt & Co. 


Preble, Henry. Adelphoe. 


Reade, C. L., and Reade Res. ¢ G. ‘Life of Charles Reade. | 


Snow, M.S. The City Government of Saint Louis. 25c. Baltimore : % ee 
Johns Bopkin University. 

Southwick, A. P. Handy Helps, No. 1.......0ssseecseeceeesees E. L. Kellogg & Co. 

Walch, W. P. Echoes of Bible History. $1.50-+++....sseeeeeeee Thomas ittaker. 
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REV. DR. CHARLES H. RICHARD’S 


SONGS OF CHRISTIAN PRAISE. 


Published with and without Scripture Selections for Responsive Reading. 
“7HE BEST HYMN AND TUNE BOOK FOR CHOIR AND CONGREGATIONAL USE.” 


Introduction Prices: Without Responsive Readings, $1.00. With Responsive Readings, $1.25 per copy. 


SONGS OF CHRISTIAN PRAISE has already been adopted by many hundreds of the leading churches through- 
out the country, and has everywhere been received with unqualified satisfaction. From the multitude of cordial endorse- 
ments of the book which have reached us through the press, or by the favor of our correspondents, the following are 
selected as representative of all: 


TESTIMONIALS: 
REV. JAMES inca D.D., Secretary of the American Missionary Associa- REV. T. M. MONROE, of Akron, Ohio, says : ‘‘ The book grows upon us, and 
tion of New York, says: “In my judgment, in its selection and arrangement it is of | we heartily commend it.’ 
all hymn-books now before the public, of which I have knowledge, THE BEST. REV. A. HASTINGS ROSS, Port Huron, Mich., says: “It meets our highest 


REV. W. W. PATTON, D.D., Pres. Howard University, Washington, D. C., expectations. It has hymnsenough; it is clear in typography, beautiful in appearance; 
says: re The book is such as I’ should have expected from the varied culture of the and its hymns and tunes grow upon us with use.’ 

tor.’ REV. SAMUEL CONN, D.D., St. Paul, Minn., says: ‘‘We decided upon 

From REV. GEO. M. BOYNTON, Pastor Cogan. Church, Jamaica ‘Songs of Christian Praise,’ after a thorough comparison with several other books, as, 

. Boston, Mass. : ‘* We have been using ‘ Songs of Christian Praise’ forsix months, upon the whole, preferable to any other forour use. Ashort trialin actual worship’ has. 


with g ure and profit. Both the hymns and tunes have impressed our people _— confirmed our favorable opinion of it. Tome personally it is exceedingly satisfactory.” 
very favora! There is an excellent variety in the book, so that it is possible to find REV. FRANK P. WOODBURY, D.D., Rockford, Ill., says: ** Our high ex- 
a classical, a a popular. or a familiar melody for the expression of almost any sentiment ctations of the popular acceptance of * "Songs of Christian Praise and Son ture 
appropriate to Christian worship.” Belections,” when, after thorough examination and extensive comparison, we or 
REV. L. H. COBB, D.D., of New York, says: “I have examined itcarefullyand 450 copies of the book six months ago, have been more than fulfilled.” 
thoroughly, and shall be happy to recommend it to our churches.” THE INTERIOR, Chicago, Ill: ‘‘ This book has an individuality of its own 
REV. F. A. NOBLE, D.D., Chicago, II1., sa’ s: “*The selections for responsive which we are sure will commend it to all who will give it careful examination. . . The 
reading seem to me to be as near perfect as possible. tunes are selected for their intrinsic merit and their si, a. We know of no book 
REV. GEORGE L. SPINING, D.D., Pastor Woodlawn Ave. Presb. Church, that seems to us on the whole better adapted for all the singing needs of a congrega- 


Cleveland, Ohio, says: “ It is the best I have ever seen.’ tion. Not burdened with lumber, it is yet large enough for all uses; choice enough to 
REV. J.G. VOSE, D.D., Provi dence Re: Scent “Gar google ww satisfy the most cultivated taste, and popular enough to lead the congregation. = 

ts ths Seven, and enjoy i more and move.” = a a ae THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK, New York: “The publishers deserve credi- 

: ae for the excellent taste evinced in the general style of the book, which is inferior to 

REV. J. E. RANKIN. D.D., says: The book is a grand one. Certainly the pone of its competitors, and the comparatively moderate price ‘at which it is issued 














best of its kind I have ever examined. will attract the attention of those churches that have heretofore been deterred from 
REV. J. F. DUDLEY. of Eau Claire, Wis., says: ‘‘ The more the congregation _using the larger collections by their expense.”’ 
use it the better they like it.’ THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass.: ‘It has been compiled with a 
REV. ROBERT WEST, said: ‘I know of no superior hymn-book for general _ discriminating wisdom and taste, and edited with a thoroughness which are uncommon. 
‘ip.’ The ; hymns are vigorous in thought, rich in devotional sentiment, and lyrical in 
REV. ELI CORWIN, D.D., Racine, Wis., says: ‘“‘The book is admirably quality.” 
pe sey for church service, and is the best book for that purpose with which I am ac- THE ADVANCE says: “ One of the choicest, richest, and most usable hymn- 
quainted. books published.”’ 
REV. W. H. THOMAS, Leavenworth, Kan., says: ‘I cannot speak too highly THE GOLDEN RULE, Boston, Mass.: ‘‘ The science of hymnology and the 
of it It is just what we wanted, and has given perfect satisfaction. art of hymn-book making have had few examples equal to this latest candidate for 
REV. E. E. WILLIAMS, of Elyria, Ohio, says : “* ~ le its introduction jt has popular favor. In its musical part this service book is probably not surpassed by any 
amply justified our preference. We are more than satisfied other in the language.”’ 





























FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND SOCIAL MEETING, 


SONGS OF PRAISE AND PRAYER: 


By Rev. CHARLES H. RICHARDS, D.D. 


Introduction Price, 50 cents per copy. $40.00 per 100 copies. 
From REV. JAMES R. DANFORTH, Pastor Central Congregational Church, 







“ From REV. JUDSON TITSWORTH, Milwaukee, Wis.: ‘ We like it better and 
Seiterienine a a BEST BOOK before the public for service in better, and are not in the least happy in the thought that we have only begun to know 
a it. Welike it equally well in the prayer-meeting.”’ 
From the CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston: “ Dr. Richard’s name is enough 
to warrant its quality, and examination confirms one’s anticipations of itsmerits.’ From * THE INDEPENDENT,” New York: ‘* The Rev. Dr. Richards’s ‘Sones 
From the * ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY,” New York: “ The of Praise and Prayer’ may safely be pronounced not only THE BEST YKT PUBLISHED, 
best book for its purpose that we have yet seen.’ but avery close approach to the ideal manual, particularly for the Sunday-school.” 








Scripture Selections for Responsive Reading. 


Selected and arranged by Rev. CHARLES H. RICHARDS, D.D. 
Price, 50 cents - copy, or 1Go copies for $40.00. 








THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 


ARRANGED ACCORDING TO ORIGINAL PARALLELISMS, FOR 


Responsive Readings in Church, Sabbath-school or Family Werk. 









32mo Edition—Flexible cloth, 25 cents; leather covers, 40 cents per copy. 
16mo Edition—Cloth binding, 50 cents per copy, or 100 copies for $40.00 net. 











*,,* Single copies of any of the above books mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. 





Returnable copies of above books sent free to Pastors or Church Committees desiring books for examination, 
Specimen pages, testimonials, price-lists, etc., mailed free to any address on application to 


Taintor Brothers & Co., Publishers, 18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 




























